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BACK TO IRELAND. 
Oh, tell me, will I ever get to Ireland 
again, 
Achray—from the far Northwest? 
Have we given all the rainbows an’ green 
woods an’ rain 
For the suns an’ the snows o’ the West? 


“Them that goes to Ireland must thravel 
night an’ day, 
An’ them that goes to Ireland must sail 
across the say; 
For the len’th of here to Ireland is half 
the world away— 
An’ you'll lave your heart behind you in 
the West. 
Set your face for Ireland, 
Kiss your friends in Ireland, 
But lave your heart behind you in the 
West.” 


On a fine an’ shiny mornin’ the ship she 
comes to land, 
Early, oh, early in the mornin’. 
The silver wathers o’ the Foyle go slidin’ 
to the strand 
Whisperin’ “Ye’re 
mornin’.”’ 


welcome in the 


There’s darkness on the holy hills I know 
are close aroun’, 

but the stars are shinin’ up the sky, the 
stars are shinin’ down; 

They make a golden cross above, they 

make a golden crown, 

meself could tell ye 

mornin’. 

Sure an’ this is Ireland, 
Thank God for Ireland! 
I’m comin’ back to Ireland the mornin’. 
MorraA O'NEILL. 


An’ why—in the 


Spectator. 


PASS GENTLY, LIFE! 


Pass gently, Life! 
As one that takes farewell 
friend; 
For ne’er till now were thou and I at 
strife, 
Nor shall the sequel lend 
The rich succession of thy smile and 
tear, 
The conquering pride of 
tramples fear 
And vaunts itself a rapture without end! 
But mine is weariness thou can’st not 


of a dear 


love that 


mend. 





Back to Ireland, etc. 
Come, kindly Death! 


Unweave for tiréd hands the tangled 
plot! 
To thy forgetful palace entereth 
None to ask heriot— 
No hope and no regret—but ever, there, 
Passes the slumbrous waft of poppied 
air 
O’er happy multitudes that have forgot: 
Angel, I would be sleeping—tarry not! 


R. WARWICK Bonn. 


> 


SONG. 
Friendship from its moorings strays, 
Love binds fast together; 
Friendship is for balmy days, 
Love for stormy weather. 


For itself the one contends, 
Fancied wrongs regretting— 
Love the thing it loves defends, 

All besides forgetting. 





Friendship is the morning lark 
Toward the sunrise winging; 
Love the nightingale, at dark 
Most divinely singing. 
FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 
“Of such God's kingdom is,”’ He said who 


took 

The children in His arms, and would not 
let 

Them go unblessed away. And once He 
set 


A child ’midst those proud hearts who 
could not brook 
second place. 
them look 
Upon the little child, that wist not yet 

Of first or second, and their strife forget. 
The lowliest heart’s writ highest in God’s 


The The Master bade 


book. 
Oh, little hands and trustful, guileless 
eyes! 


Oh, faltering lips, so ignorant and wise! 

Oh, sacred childhood! When we think 
how soon 

The world will jar the music out of tune, 

Pitying we end who reverently began, 

Because the child must grow into a man. 


Argosy. M. A. M. MARKS. 








From The Nineteenth Ceptury. 
THE SALONS. 

In the new home temporarily ar- 
ranged in the large Galerie des Ma- 
chines of the Champ de Mars, the two 
Salons—that of the Société des Artistes 
Francais, more popularly known as 
the Salon of the Champs Elysées, and 
that of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, generally described as 
the Salon of the Champ de Mars—meet, 
if not precisely on terms of amity, yet 
with a kind of understanding which 
may or may not ripen into a perma- 
nent modus vivendi. They are for the 
moment something like a husband and 
wife, living under the same roof with 
a certain regard for outward decencies, 
yet still separated in essentials, and as 
likely as not to remain so. Three-quar- 
ters of the immense glass hall, which is 
all that remains untouched of the com- 
plex chain of buildings that made up 
the International Exhibition of 1889. 
are given up to the old Salon, tempo- 
rary galleries having been put up for 
the pictures on either side, while the 
immense winter garden in the middle 
serves for the display of an intermin- 
able series of monuments, groups, stat- 
ues and busts, as well as of examples 
of decorative art of the greatest variety 
both in style and material. Similar ar- 
rangements on a smaller scale are 
made at the other end of the building 
for the Salon of the Champ de Mars, 
no definite barrier, but only a set of 
notice boards, dividing the rival bodies, 
and the one entrance fee securing ad- 
mittance to their respective exhibi- 
tions. This is as wise an arrangement 
as could have been devised under the 
circumstances, and it is one that must 
necessarily endure until the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1900 has taken 
place. 

Whether this sort of renewal of co- 
habitation will lead to a permanent 
reconciliation on solid and enduring 
bases, and a melting into each other of 
the societies which a few years ago 
formed but one body, remains to be 
seen. It is an open secret that those 
who preside over the destinies of the 
elder Salon would gladly make conces- 


The Salons. 
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sious in order to lure back the mem- 
bers of the younger body, which, so 
far from withering since it has cut it- 
self away from the ancient tree, has 
struck new and deep roots, and is grad- 
ually draining away the life-blood of 
its parent. It is deemed by those who 
are best qualified to pronounce on the 
point in the highest degree unlikely, 
however, that the Salon of the Champ 
de Mars will consent to any arrange- 
ment tending to an amalgamation. 
The victory which they here achieve 
is too crushing, and they have too little 
to gain by such a course. While the 
two bodies were apart it was quite pos- 
sible to persuade one’s self that after 
all the questions between them were 
in the main those of organization and 
routine, points arising out of personal 
pique and rival claims for precedence 
between eminent artists of divergent 
views but equal reputation, antago- 
nisms resulting from unconstitutional 
authority asserted on the one hand and 
on the other repudiated. But no. 
When one passes from the never-end- 
ing galleries of the old Salen, where the 
spirit even of the most resolute opti- 
mist is oppressed by a succession of 
vast canvases for the very existence of 
which it is difficult to find an adequate 
reason, the whole atmosphere changes. 
In the galleries of the Champ de Mars 
there is much that we cannot accept as 
it is, a good deal that repels as well as 
attracts, and something too that we 
may laugh at. Yet we feel that here is 
life and not stagnation. Sunlight quiv- 
ers everywhere on the walls, and finds 
its way somehow into the heart of the 
beholder. That joyousness which is 
generated by the consciousness of ad- 
vance, even if it stop short of genuine 
progress in art, has vibrated through 
the being of the painters who have 
produced these works, whatever may 
be their exact degree of pictorial 
merit. 

It may not be doubted that the art 
which is here exemplified is even in its 
highest manifestations—to say nothing 
of the impudent imitations which in 
these schools,even more than in others, 
abound—open to many criticisms. It 
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may concede too much to the mere 
amusement of the eye, it may attach 
too much importance to the defiance 
of all formula and conventionality, it 
may but too rarely penetrate below the 
surface into the very essence of things. 
It may too carelessly cast aside the 
great traditions of past ages, without 
having anything sufticiently solid and 
enduring to put in their place. This is 
not the occasion on which to pursue 
the inquiry as to whether all these ac- 
cusations and the many others levelled 
against the new art can be wholly or 
partially sustained. Let us concede 
for the moment to Herr Max Nordau, 
and to Count Léon Tolstoy, who has 
just entered the lists in his wake with 
that extraordinarily naive work 
“Qu'est-ce que l’Art?” that what they 
advance has some foundation in fact. 
Is it not folly, all the same, to imagine 
that the art, the letters, the music of 
an age can be discussed, criticised and 
condemned apart from the vast com- 
plex of its general life, apart from the 
whole atmosphere of the world in 
which they are generated; or that any 
be efficacious which do 
not—to use a homely metaphor—re- 
verse the engines and impel modern 
society in an opposite direction? The 
main fallacy is contained in the tacit 
assumption that the men who create, 
who develop a new style, whether in 
art, letters, or music, sit down deliber- 
ately to shape themselves and their 
work, as it were, out of “pure cussed- 
that they are absolutely and en- 
responsible for the peculiar 
forms which in the course of self-de- 
velopment it may assume. This may 
well be true of those opportunists, so 
common on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, who indulge in what our neigh- 
bors call fumisterie, that is to say, the 
deliberate attempt to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public, the more ferocious 
form of self-advertisement; but with 
these gentry we are not here con- 
cerned. Reform the time. bring back 
to it a measure of concentration, of 


remedies can 


ness;” 


tirely 


balance, of simplicity, of steadfastness; 
take from it that restlessness which re- 
quires that the jaded senses, no longer 
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responsive to merely legitimate ap- 
peals, shall be stimulated by a never- 
ceasing stream of novelty, and the art 
will reform itself. 

Meanwhile do not oppose closed eyes 
to the fact that the time, such as it is, 
must have its own art, and cannot but 
hunger if it be fed on that of yesterdays 
alone, or even on the best that the past 
centuries have left behind them. Let 
us reverently study, let us passionately 
seek to preserve and reveal to the ail- 
miration of our fellows, the supreme 
productions of the ages when art and 
life were one; but, such as we are, let 
us all the same have our own art. 
growing out of our own vision, our own 
aspirations and desires, our own atmos- 
phere. To ask us to paint like the 
masters of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, or even like 
the masters of yesterday, is to ask us 
to speak a tongue which we can no 
longer recognize as ours, unless it un- 
dergo such modification and develop- 
ment as may be necessary in order to 
preserve it as a truly flexible and faith- 
ful instrument of our thought and our 
feeling—not as it should be, but as it is. 
Now the artists of the Champ de Mars 
do, as a body, speak our tongue of to- 
day, do reflect our thoughts and fan- 
cies, our phantasies and exaggerations, 
if you ‘will—our very thirst for piquant 
novelty, our hatred of the commonplace 
and the once seen. For these very rea- 
sons, and because the best of them do 
what they have to do with consummate 
art, they must and will for the time 
being prevail. 

Not, indeed, that a genuine master. 
so big as ‘to stand by himself, towering 
head and shoulders above the crowd, 
need belong to, or allow himself to be 
swept into, any definite current, 
whether of modernity or reaction. If 
he be really great he will inevitably be 
of his own age in the higher sense, and 
just because he is so he will guide and 
develop it. But the time, with its rush 
and whirl of wheels, not actual only. 
with its too swiftly moving diorama of 
men and events, with its bewilder 
ments of all kinds, makes appeals to 
heart, brain and nerves which may 

















subtilize the artistic perceptions, yet 
inevitably in the long run weaken 


them. It is, therefore, not apt to pro- 
duce such men as these. 

But to return to our exhibitions, 
which have been kept too long waiting. 
It would be absurd to pretend that be- 
cause the Old Salon in the productions 
of the rank and file gives rise to dis- 
quieting reflections, and produces a 
general impression of leaden dreari- 
ness, it does not contain a good number 
of works of genuine interest, and these 
not only from the brush of painters of 
firmly established reputation, but espe- 
cially by men with whom the world 
has not as yet greatly occupied itself. 
Of the masters belonging to this section 
of French art, who have long since es- 
tablished themselves in a quasi-official 
position, there is but little that is new 
to be said. M. Léon Bonnat is seen to 
greater advantage than he has been in 
recent years. His bust portrait, “Le 
Général Davout, Duc d’Auerstaedt,” is 
superb in force and character, and 
would have been admirable in bronze 
or marble. A certain heroic realism, a 
big view of the human individuality, 
are not to be denied to this artist; but 
his flesh is clay, through which no life- 
blood circulates, and with force of as- 
pect and character he does not achieve 
the highest vitality. In another por- 
trait, “Madame Rose Caron,” if again 
it is difficult to admire the earthy color 
or the quality of the execution, it is not 
easy to resist the fascination of the con- 
ception, which completely realizes the 
mysterious aspect, the complicated in- 
dividuality of this noted singer and 
actress. M. Benjamin-Constant 
kinder to Paris than he has been to 
London. He devotes his most earnest 
efforts to the realization of personality 
in his portraits of men, and in so far 
deserves very high commendation. 
But why does even such pictorial 
charm as his other works possess so 
entirely vanish when he approaches 
this, which is evidently now his favor- 
ite branch of painting? His full-length 
“M. Paul Sohége” is, at any rate, well 
conceived and well arranged. The 


is 


half-length “M. Gabriel Honotaux, de 
Francaise, 


” js a laborious 


lr Académie 
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and, on the whole, a strong rendering 
of a physiognomy in which—judging, 
of course, from the picture only—ab- 
sence of sympathy and charm is partly 
atoned for by concentrated intensity 
of will. M. Bouguereau’s “L’Assaut” 
—a female figure surrounded by 
amorini, not of flesh, but of a most 
delicate substance compounded of 
orient pearl and rose leaves—is quite 
up to his usual level. That this is a 
very high one in draughtsmanship and 
finish need hardly be said. To true 
style—the sovereign quality without 
which such works as his can never be 
truly acceptable—this accomplished 
artist will never attain. Style, on the 
other hand, does go far to obtain par- 
don for the obvious pictorial lhmita- 
tions of another accomplished member 
of the Institut, M. Jules Lefebvre. 
Opaque as are his flesh tones, harsh as 
are his outlines, his artistic dignity, his 
devotion to truth, it, never 
desert him. Notwithstanding the 
drawbacks just indicated, the three- 
quarter length “Portrait de M. le 
Comte O. de Kerchove de Deuterghem” 
is a fine and virile performance. _In- 
gres’s masterpiece, the “Bertin” of the 
Louvre, has evidently haunted M. Le- 
febvre, though he has not conde- 
scended to an absolute imitation. The 
accomplished painter-sculptor, M. Paul 
Dubois, has the full-length portrait of 
a young girl—‘Marchesina d’A. S.”— 
which would be altogether admirable 
in its concentrated strength, its fresh- 
hess and simplicity, were it not that he 
had destroyed his picture by the addi- 
tion of an incredibly poor and inappro- 
priate background, showing a paper 
Mediterranean peeping forth through 
paper columns rising from a paper ter- 





as he sees 


race, 

M. Henner, unlike the contemporaries 
whom we have just been discussing. 
preserves an eternal youth. He as 
audaciously narrow and limited 
ever; he repeats himself with as little 
shame; yet within his own restricted 
circle he remains supreme, and em- 
phatically a master whose work will 
live. The secret of this youth is that 
his infinite sameness has not become 
mechanical repetition; that his heart is 


is 


as 
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— 
in this strange ideal of his as much as 
ever it was; that his hand serves him 





as well as in his earlier days. His 
chief contribution to the Salon this 
year is “Le Lévite d’Ephraim et sa 
Femme Morte.” The body of the 


woman, pale in death as a white lily, 
lies in the attitude of many a “Christ” 
that M. Henner, haunted by Holbein’s 
famous panel at Baile, has produced. 
Over her the Levite bends in silent sor- 
row, the tawny orange and muted blue- 
green of his robe making with the red 
of the woman’s hair a fine and wholly 
appropriate harmony. All that M. 
Henner has aimed at he has here per- 
fectly realized. M. Humbert’s portrait 
of M. Jules Lemaitre shows the chief 
of the impressionistic critics of litera- 
ture in his study, leaning across 
his writing-table as he _interro- 
gates the spectator with a _ glance 
at once searching and sympathetic. 
This is an admirable portrait, owing 
nothing to bravura, everything to the 
fact that the artist has been possessed 
by his subject and has desired to iden- 
tify himself with it. Capital, too, in a 
style approaching to that of M. Hum- 
bert, but more vigorous, more evidently 
affected by that of Velazquez. is the 
full-length “Dota Maria” by M. 
Georges Berges. 

M. Detaille makes a laudable effort to 
broaden his style, to obtain something 
of the higher truth by renouncing in a 
measure that pitiless enumeration of 
pictorial fact for which he has been so 
unwisely praised. He has cleverly ob- 
tained his opportunity in the big official 
canvas “Chilons—9 Octobre 1896,” 
wherein he depicts the departure of 
the ezar and czarina of Russia from 
the great camp in the lurid light of a 
sunset bursting through rain clouds. 
It would be going too far to say that 
this is de la bonne peinture, skilfully as 
the mise-en-seéne is arranged: but at 
least it gives promise of better things 
in the future. A triptych by M. 
Charles Duvent, “La Procession,” is 
certainly one of the most noteworthy 
things in the Old Salon. The artist 


here accomplishes a remarkable thing, 
since he paints what is truly, in its sub- 
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ject as in the unaffected reverence of 
its treatment, a sacred work, though it 
has an entirely modern motive treated 
frankly, moreover, in the modern 
spirit. The procession, issuing from 
the porch of a country church, passes 
on through the three wings of the 
triptych, the choristers, robed in red 
and white and carrying banners, oc- 
cupying the left wing, thecolored statue 
of the Virgin, borne aloft with an 
accompaniment of other banners, mak- 
ing an appropriate central feature, and 
the right wing being occupied by the 
officiating priests, in whom the proces- 
sion has its fitting end and climax. 
The arrangement is exceedingly in- 
genious from the decorative standpoint, 
and yet perfectly reposeful. A scheme 
of color more frankly decorative would 
have given added effect to the whole. 
The conception, novel and wholly mod- 
ern as it is, corresponds essentially, 
though it may not in externals, to those 
of the Van Eycks and Roger van den 
Weyden in triptychs of a more avow- 
edly and exclusively sacred character. 

A painter who is of no school but his 
own is our old friend and favorite M. 
Fantin-Latour, whose exquisite “An- 
droméde” is modern enough to please 
even those who ruthlessly repudiate 
every that savors of vieur jeu, yet bears 
the impress of a genuine romanticism, 


worn without effort or self-conscious- 
ness. And this is the same man who 
can in portraiture show himself the 


most simple and pathetic of realists, 
who is the painter in ordinary of the 


higher and worthier bourgeoisie in 
France. Imaginativeness of a quality 


rare among French artists gives value 
to the art of M. Albert Laurens, a 
young painter who last year won a 
gold medal for his original “Glauké et 
Thaléia.” The modern French un- 
doubtedly have, or have had, in a high 
degree that imaginativeness—if it may 
be so called—which consists in a divi- 
nation of the heart’s secrets in man the 
brother, and in the unfolding of those 
which Nature hides from the profane. 
That other imaginativeness which is 
the phantasy of the lyrist, of the con- 
templative poet-philosopher, is theirs 
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much more rarely. This is why Gus- 
tave Moreau stands forth so great an 
exception in the art, less of his time 
than of his country. It is more agree- 
able to dwell upon the presence of this 
peculiar quality in the work of M. 
Albert Laurens than to note certain 
eccentricities of technique. “La Bour- 
rasque” depicts a terrible storm as it 
rages on a solitary heath, tearing up, 
rending and whirling trees, branches 
and herbage. In the midst sport three 
beautiful female figures, their long hair 
tossed in the furious wind, their whole 
being convulsed with the delight of all 
this mischief. It is the felicity with 
which what must be called the extra- 
human element of ‘the conception has 
been realized which constitutes the 
great charm of the picture. The same 
artist's “Femme Nue Couchée” is far 
from being a mere académie; it is, to 
eare to read, a veritable 
poem from the Fleurs du Mal. “La 
Satiété” would be a better name for 
the picture, which reveals a delicately 
beautiful female form of waxen pallor 
outstretched in utter langor on a couch 
from which drop half-withered rich 
roses; the sickly bronzed and yellowish 
hues of the draperies well express, as 
no doubt they are intended to do, the 
moral atmosphere of the whole. 

We pass to art of a wholly different 
type ‘when we come to M. Sabatté, 
who, being a pupil of Gustave Moreau, 
is nevertheless a realist, but one who 
sees through the mere envelope into 
the inner depths of his subject. “Un 
Pauvre” is in its way one of the most 
moving and accomplished works of the 
year. In the side chapel of a monu- 
mental French church an aged beggar 
stands expectant of ailms—and that is 
all. And yet not so. Without senti- 
mentality, ‘without any undue appeal to 
sympathies easily excited by this class 
of subject, M. Sabbatté has contrived 
to suggest here the weariness, the mo- 
notony of a long, miserable life pa- 
tiently borne to the end. The tonality, 
the accessories, which are rendered in 
masterly fashion, with a fine sense of 
values among the kindred tertiary 
tints proper to the subject. all contrib- 


those who 
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ute to the same general effect, which 
from the eye passes straight to the 
heart. Though M. Sabatté is not pre- 
cisely a plein-air painter, his other con- 
tribution, “Un Philosophe,” is hardly 
of less value. It shows a laborer work- 
ing on the stiff slope of a field, while 
his wife, bearing her child, looks on, 


not in complaint, not in revolt, but with 
a joyless acceptance of the inevitable 


which is infinitely more pathetic. 
With these works, not only because it 
has something of the same grave, sober 
tonality, may be mentioned M. Emile 
Wéry’s interesting work “Soir aprés 
Orage,” which depicts a young fish- 
wife carrying her child and gazing 
with a solemn quietude at the closely- 
packed fishing boats which have shel- 
tered in the harbor. Curiously enough 
the head of the woman is the almost 
exact repetition of a famous and much- 
reproduced “Madonna” in the Louvre. 
by, or rather ascribed to, Botticelli: and 
yet the modern painter proves his 
right to borrow because he proves his 
power to assimilate. Madame Virginie 
Demont-Breton is vigorous and sympa- 
thetic as ever in “‘Hommes de Mer” and 
“Dans l’Eau Bleue;” but she has noth- 
ing particularly new to tell us, and her 
persistent adherence to one strongly 
marked facial type becomes a little 
wearisome. 

The chief of the pointillistes, M. 
Henri Martin, whose style would lead 
us to look for him not here but in the 
Champ de Mars division of the display, 
is brilliantly effective both as a colorist 
and a designer from the purely decora- 
tive point of view, in the vast canvas 
“Apparition de Clémence Isaure aux 
Troubadours,” which repeats an effect 
much admired in his picture “Les 
Pottes,” now at the Luxembourg. M. 
Martin flatters and gladdens the eye by 
his scintillating light and his cunning 
harmonies. if he does little else. 

A note of youth and vigor is imported 
into the exhibition by the Spanish 
painter Sorolla y Bastida, of Valencia. 
who has already on two previous occa- 
sions achieved great success in the 
Palais de l’Industrie. He is an open- 
air painter with a difference, since even 


” 
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in this ambience he gives to his figures 
solidity and almost a sculptural relief. 
His “Plage de Valence” renders with 
wonderful truth and animation a scene 
on the beach of the Spanish watering 
place, with naked urchins running to 
and fro, sails flapping, and wind whis- 
tling in the cloud-flecked blue sky. 
“Mes Fils,” a large portrait-group of 
the artist’s three children, is too black 
in the flesh tints, which he envelops in 
what should be _ transparent half- 
shadow. But the vitality is here again 
amazing. Nothing could well be more 
delightful than the naked baby en- 
throned in the midst and literally 
weighed down with pink and purple 
roses—a veritable Murillo this, with 
less of self-consciousness. 

In landscape the greatest successes 
are achieved by M. Zuber and M. 
Adrien Demont. The former has “A la 
Céte dAzur,” a splendid study of olive 
trees gnarled and twisted with age, as 
they are seen in the clear, palpitating 
atmosphere of a southern day. “Le 


Passé—Versailles” is a noble rendering 
of the beautiful park that we all know, 


statue of a recumbent 
“Nile” or “Tiber”’—in 
the foreground. M. Zuber has wrapped 
round this scene an atmosphere of gen- 
tle melancholy, a subtle emanation from 
the past. M. Adrien Demont by sheer 
grandeur of conception much more than 
by any commanding technical ability 
produces in “Les Epaves” an overpow- 
ering effect. Before us is the sweeping 
curve of a grey sandy shore sloping to 
the sea, strewn with wreckage, and 
dotted here and there with human fig- 
ures half merged in the vast expanse. 
Above, overwhelming in volume and 
majesty, are driven tremendous moun- 
tains of storm-cloud, grey, like the land, 
and threatening still, yet just tinged 
with the rose of a sad sunset. Not 
often has the resistless force, the un- 
conscious cruelty of Nature been de- 
picted with greater power than here. 
M. Harpignies’s contributions to the 
Salon cannot compare on equal terms 
with the masterpieces of former years; 
M. Pointelin, the poet-painter of the 
steely grey and sad green harmonies, is 


with the marble 
river-god—some 
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exquisite still, but without change or 
even variety; M. Camille Dufour revels, 
as on former occasions, in the effects of 
veiled sunlight and hot, grey atmo- 
sphere, which he looks for not less in 
Provence than in the north of France. 

Among noteworthy canvases to which 
it has not been possible to refer in de- 
tail may be mentioned M. Josef Bail’s 
admirable piece of virtuosity, “Reflet 
de Cuivre,” Mr. Rupert Bunny’s “Au 
Bord de la Mer,” M. Roybet’s “L’As- 
tronome,”’ M. Delabarre’s “Judith,” M. 
Henri Royer’s “Ex-Voto,” Mr. Henry 
Bisbing’s “Sur Ja Céte le Matin,” Mr. 
Hitchcock’s “Vaincu” and “La Fuite en 
Egypte,” M. Geoffroy’s “Ecole Mater- 
nelle,” M. Foubert’s “Belle Matinée 
d’Eté sur la Seine,” the charming and 
technically quite exceptional “Portrait 
de Miss Madge R.,” by M. Georges 
Lavergne, and the bright green land- 
scape, not less successful than daring, 
“Pins et Tamaris—Automne en Prov- 
ence,” by M. Edmond Yarz. 

The mass of the sculpture disposed in 
the winter garden, which occupies the 
whole of the great central aisle of the 
building—that is, the greater part of 
the boundless Galerie des Machines—is 
so great that discouragement, a sense 
of bewilderment, takes possession of 
him who, weighed down by a con- 
science in such matters, would examine 
closely and critically. The technical 
excellence shown everywhere is so re- 
markable, and yet the significance of it 
all is so small; the equipment for the 
worthy expression of great sculptural 
motives is so perfect of its kind, and 
yet the motives are so seldom there! 
This army of well-trained artists has so 
little to say. Is it because they, for the 
most part, begin at the wrong end, de- 
termining to show their training, their 
laboriously acquired virtuosity, quand 
méme, and then looking round them for 
a decent pretext whereupon to hang it? 

M. Falguiére is represented by a 
colossal statue, “Cardinal Lavigerie.” 
which is essentially decorative after 
the fashion of the seventeenth century, 
and withal sculptural and strong. M. 
Gérdme’s small equestrian statue, 
“Timour,” is, or, rather will be, carried 
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out in precious metals and rare materi- 
als of all kinds. This profusion is, it 
would seem, essential to the French 
master’s conception of the conquering 
Tamerlane, which is a strong one, 
though it does not emerge until it is de- 
liberately sought for under the bewil- 
dering tangle of accessories. The gi- 
gantic “Monument A Francis Garnier” 
which M. Denys Puech has designed 
for erection in the Place de l’Observa- 
toire has some exceedingly fine points, 
not easily to be surpassed in flexibility 
and beauty, being the colossal figures of 
sea-nymphs so happily and unconven- 
tionally disposed round the base of the 
monument. None other than a French 
sculptor could have solved this problem 
with equal success. M. Georges Gardet 
bids fair to step into the place left 
vacant by Barye, and to become the 
first living animalier. In two remark- 
able groups, “Tigres et Lions,” both of 
them most subtly observed and exe- 
cuted with a rare strength and flexibil- 
ity, he has chosen, almost alone among 
the many artists who have treated 


these subjects, to show not the com- 


bative but the softer and more amorous 
moods of these royal beasts. In truth 
their love, as here shown, is more terri- 
ble in its premonition of rage to come 
than their wrath itself. The vast 
“Quadrige et Groupes de Chevaux et 
Cavaliers” prepared by Mr. MacMon- 
nies as a monumental decoration for 
the entrance to Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, is respectable, and carefully imi- 
tated from antique models, but not 
much more. An exquisite grace, a 
rhythm which is suave without being 
affected, marks the half-nude female 
figure “Dans le Réve,” by M. Gustave 
Michel. A systematic review of this 
tremendous array of sculpture, piece by 
piece, would, no doubt, reveal many 
things of technical merit and impor- 
tance which are here of necessity 
passed over. 

Passing the barrier that is no bar- 
rier between the two rival exhibitions, 
Wwe come to that which is still popu- 
larly designated as the Salon of the 
Champ de Mars. Here the first place 
in dignity, and happily also in merit, 
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belongs of right to the veteran presi- 
dent of the Society, M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. Of late years he had some- 
what disquieted that ever-enlarging 
circle of friends and admirers which 
now practically includes all France. 
He repeated himself, and his style as- 
sumed a naiveté almost too childlile for 
acceptance by a modern public, ever 
prone to assume an absence of good 
faith. In this noble canvas, “Geneviére 
dans sa_ pieuse sollicitude veille sur la 
Ville endormie,” destined to complete 
the great scheme of monumental deco- 
ration carried out by the master for the 
Panthéon, he is himself again. Never, 
indeed, has he produced a work more 
august in its simplicity than this, more 
truly ideal, or more deeply penetrated 
with that human sympathy which 
never deserts the greatest of contempo- 
rary French painters, even when he 
soars highest above the commonplaces 
of everyday life. The aged saint steps 
forth in the night from her chamber 
a figure all human, yet purged of the 
grosser side of mortality—and in the 
starlight watches over the silent city 
and its inhabitants. All speaks of re- 
pose in the picture, save the one guar- 
dian figure. The long, perpendicular 
lines, the exquisitely tender harmony. 
almost without positive color, yet of 
immense decorative effect, all contrib- 
ute to make a visual and a mental im- 
pression of perfect unity. Who shall 
say that the most modern art, to judge 
it even from the successive exhibitions 
of the Champ de Mars alone, lacks 
depth and the stuff to endure, when it 
is represented by Puvis de Chavannes, 
Cazin, Eugéne Carrié@re, Kroyer. Dag- 
nan-Bouveret, Fritz von Uhde, Eugéne 
Burnand, to say nothing, in connection 
with the present point, of such more 
dazzling and meteoric apparitions 
Sargent, Besnard, Zorn, Helleu 
their fellows 

M. Eugéne Carriére, the now famous 
painter of “La Maternité.” in the gal- 
lery of the Luxembourg, is represented 
by a weird decorative canvas for the 
Sorbonne, but more completely and 
characteristically by “Portraits.” the 
noble group of an old lady with her 


as 


and 
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grandchild. Like everything else that 
this remarkable artist now brings 
forth, the picture is wrapped in a 
strange, sad mist, through which the 
figures loom, mysteriously significant, 
the old dame grand and sibylline in as- 
pect, the child appropriately naive and 
simple. There are not lacking those 
who declare this sfumato, applied with- 
out distinction to all subjects alike, to 
be mere fumisterie. But these critics, 
if they would minimize the value of M. 
Carriére’s art, must explain away the 
undeniable grandeur of his design, even 
in motives of the most resolute realism, 
the nobility of his conceptions, and the 
human passion, almost painful in its in- 
tensity, which thrills through all that 
he does. Those who would make up 
their minds on the subject should visit 
the Continental Gallery in Bond Street, 
which at the present moment contains 
a very complete collection of his works. 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s “Le Christ et 
les Pélerins 4 Emmaiis” looks, alas! 
even more forced and artificial in Paris 
than it did in London. He is even fur- 
ther here from the true spirit of sacred 
art than he was in “La Céne,” a re- 
markable but already too strained and 
artificial a conception. It is discourag- 
ing to see an artist of such commanding 
merit—the author of so fine and genu- 
ine a thing as “Dans la Forét”’—reso- 
lutely taking the wrong path, and fore- 
ing a talent very real of its kind. Much 
more fitted by temperament and style to 
impart to the well-worn sacred subjects 
novelty of pictorial treatment, while 
preserving intact their august charac- 
ter, is a less known painter of the same 
school, M. Eugéne Burnand. He 
proves this convincingly in the singu- 
larly original picture “Les Disciples 
Pierre et Jean courant au Sépulcre le 
Matin de la Résurrection.”” As enthusi- 
astically preoccupied as any of his fel- 
lows with the favorite technical prob- 
lems of the modernists, he is not 
concerned to proclaim his knowledge 
too loudly, but seeks above all—as here 


in the beautiful open-air piece “Le 
Berger’—to express the true signifi- 
eance of his subject by the means 


which may appear most appropriate. 
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A triptych, “Au Pays de la Mer,” by 
M. Charles Cottet, showing the depar- 
ture of fishermen, the farewell supper, 
the patient sadness of the women left 
behind, has been much admired, and 
not on the whole undeservedly. The 
pathetic subject is treated with a noble 
gravity. and with no exaggeration of 
pessimism or sentimentality: the com- 
position is dignified and harmonious; 
but the actual painting is, it must be 
owned, poor, flat, empty. very inferior, 
indeed, to much here that in sincerity 
of conception stands on a much lower 
level. 

The writer finds himself unable to 
join in the chorus of praise which has 
greeted another “triptych.” “Les Ages 
de l'Ouvrier,” by M. Frédéric, of Brus- 
sels. It swarms with heads resolutely 
drawn and characterized with power; 
it breathes forth a certain aggressive 
sympathy with the prolétariat; but the 
color is hideous, the main design is ob- 
scured by the over-luxuriance of its 
component parts, atmosphere is want- 
ing, the general aspect of the work is 
repellent. This may be many other 
things. but it is assuredly not in the 
highest sense a picture. 

Of M. Carolus-Duran nothing partic- 
ular need be said on the present occa- 
sion, save that he does not rise to his 
usual level of pictorial excellence. The 
“Portrait des Enfants du Prince Murat” 
is not a complete success, even though 
the head of one of these beautiful fair 
boys has a Velasquez-like charm. In 
the study of a nude girl, “Au Bord d’une 
Source,” the head alone, relieved on its 
fresh background of green foliage and 
blue sky, reveals the master-hand. 
Somehow one feels that this most capa- 
ble and fashionable of portrait painters 
would be in his right place not here 
but on the Champs Elysées side of the 
invisible barrier. 

M. Besnard, on the other hand, forces 
even the most recalcitrant to concede 
to him a measure of grudging admira- 
tion for work astonishing in vigor and 
audacity. The so-called “Portrait de 
ThéAtre” presents Madame Réjane in 
the very moment of her stage triumph. 
the footlights casting beams of ardent 
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light upon her pink satin dress, which 
is rapidly caught up with one hand 
while the other, in a gesture of charac- 
teristic gaminerie, gives support to a 
coiffure which appears to be on the 
point of giving way. Roses are at her 
feet, and behind her a stage landscape, 
blue-green in tonality. The thing is 
brutal, if you will; it sacrifices undoubt- 
edly the delicacy and finesse which are 
married to buoyancy and power in 
Madame Réjane’s rare stage individu- 
ality. It is all this and more; but it 
conquers the beholder notwithstanding 
by its decorative effect, overpowering 
of its kind, by its vitality, pushed to 
the extreme point, by its absolute real- 
ization of that rerre endiablée which is 
natural and irresistible in the Parisian, 
while it appears exotic, and therefore 
offensive, in the foreigner. No “but” 
need accompany and qualify our admi- 
ration of the same master’s “Un Fla- 
menco,” the consummately skilful and 
delightful representation of a Spanish 
singing saloon, with gipsy song and 
dance going on. No painter has ren- 


dered the many subtleties of indoor il- 


lumination more finely or with a truer 
sense of decorative effect than here. 
The movement, too, both of the dancing 
Women and the spectators, is ad- 
mirable. 

We pass into another and a fresher 
atmosphere when we come to the work 
of M. Kroyer, a Danish master of great 
repute both in France and at home. 
The “Portrait du Poéte Holger Drach- 
mann” is one of the noblest things in 
the exhibition. A splendid old man 
stands upright and bareheaded in the 
open air to receive the warm, benefi- 
cent rays of the setting sun, while far 
behind him stretches the fair-glancing 
sea. The pictorial authority of one of 
the most skilful and moderate profess- 
ors of the “advanced” art is forgotten 
for the moment in the penetrating 
beauty and pathos of the conception. 
Can it be doubted that the painter has 
here meant to suggest with the fair 
waning of a beautiful day the fair de- 
cline of a beautiful life? Mr. J. S. Sar- 
gent’s “Pertrait of the Countess Clary” 
was at the New Gallery two years ago, 
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and need not, therefore, be again de- 
scribed. Charmingly spontaneous and 
yet concise in composition, it must be 
reckoned among his very finest works. 
It is marked, too, without any loss of 
that admirable vivacity and momen- 
tariness of his, by an unusual measure 
of natural distinction, imposed, no 
doubt, by the grace, tempered with a 
not unattractive reserve, of his sitter. 

M. Cazin, bent on proving that he can 
do more than repeat without loss of at- 
tractiveness his former triumphs, 
sends, among many other things, a lit- 
tle study, “Pise,”’ quite new in style for 
him, and of the rarest, the most moving 
beauty. M. Ménard, that un- 
common thing to-day, a _ professedly 
idealistic landscape painter, 
some curious points of contact, which 
cannot be altogether accidental, with 
our own too little known Calvert, who 
is, indeed, represented by one drawing 
at the Luxembourg. From a remark- 
able series of canvases contributed by 
him should be singled out “Le Soir” 
and “Le Jugement de Paris.” Why 
has M. Aman-Jean obtained in France 
so exaggerated a reputation as an ex- 
ponent of the higher estheticism? His 
flat tints are delicate and harmonious 
enough; his silhouettes are sometimes, 
not always, flexible and graceful; but 
there is surely, with some elegance, a 
great deal of silliness and “make-be- 
lieve” about all these diaphanous lan- 
guors! 

It is with the greatest regret that the 
writer bows to the necessity of passing 
over with a mere mention the paint- 
ings, so interesting, and in some cases 
so admirable, sent to this section of the 
exhibition by Mr. J. W. Alexander, M. 
René Billotte, M. Jacques Blanche, M. 
Franz Courtens, Mr. John MacLure 
Hamilton, M. Lévy-Dhurmer, M. Mon- 
ténard, M. Muenier, M. Picard, M. 
Raffaelli, Mile. Roederstein, M. Georges 
Guillaume Roger, M. Lucien Simon and 
Mr. Julius Stewart. 

In that portion of the winter garden 
which belongs to the Champ de Mars 
we miss among the sculptors a good 
many men of fame, chief among them 
being M. Dalou and M. Bartholomé. 


who is 


shows 
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That most versatile and accomplished, 
if not precisely most convinced of art- 
ists, M. de Saint-Marceaux, essays yet 
another flight in “Vers l’Inconnu,” a 
group of nude figures represented as 
nearly as possible in the attitude of fly- 
ing, or rather floating, through the air, 
and accomplishes his tour de force with 
a remarkable virtuosity. M. Injalbert 
in “Satyre ivre soutenu par une Bac- 
chante” continues to make use of the 
Berninesque style of the seventeenth 
century, and to color it with some of 
the erotic passion of Rodin. In a com- 
plete state appears at last the remark- 
able work of M. Jean Baffier, upon 
which he has been for many year en- 
gaged. It is the decoration—architec- 
tural, sculptural and pictorial—of 5 
dining-room, destined to illustrate the 
dignity of labor, its sorrows, joys and 
pleasures. The Belgian sculptor M. 
Meunier has, in “Le Semeur,” given 
one of his admirable transpositions of 
Jean-Francois Millet’s figures from 
painting into sculpture; it has the nobil- 
ity of all that this artist does, but some- 
thing less than the necessary life and 
flexibility. Notwithstanding certain 
wilful affectations—such as the leaving 
of some parts unfinished, in imitation 
of Michael Angelo—M. Rodin’s marble 
group, “Le Baiser,” is magnificent in 
vitality and passion, as in harmonious 
rhythm of line and movement. 

The succés de scandale of the occasion 
has been achieved by this same great 
sculptor with the now already notori- 
ous statue of Balzac, commissioned by 
the Société des Gens de Lettres, but in 
language of great dignity and modera- 
tion repudiated by them on its appear- 
ance in the Galerie des Machines. The 
puzzled beholder is brought face to face 
with what appears to be not a monu- 
mental work according to the canons 
established by the sculptors of the pres- 
ent as well as of the past, but the vis- 
ion realized in plaster of some mon- 
strous being, less like the great novelist 
than some sprite of the “Arabian 
Nights” or of the Japanese demonology. 
It may be conceded that there is a flash 
of genius in this uncouth thing, and 


this is easy enough to understand, see- 
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ing that it is M. Rodin’s. He has 
striven to suggest not so much the man 
in the flesh as his genius, its vastness, 
and its monstrous disproportions. Had 
this idea been expressed in an etching 
or aquatint @ la Goya, or even in a fer- 
vid sketch in the clay, it might have 
been admirable. But monumental art 
refuses to lend itself to the expression 
of such quasi-literary phantasies as 
these. Sculpture of this class is, and 
must ever remain up to a certain point, 
dependent upon its position and sur- 
roundings, its architectural support, 
upon the material in which it is des- 
tined to be carried out. M. Rodin has 
wilfully worked up what might under 
wholly different circumstances have 
been a brilliant conception into a thing 
monstrous and even—alas that it should 
be necessary to say it!—ridiculous. To 
this pass has a great artist been 
brought by certain purely literary erit- 
ics of art in France, who, in their cher 
maitre, have praised, not wisely but too 
weil, his very defects rather than his 
great qualities, bent less on exalting 
him or advancing the true interests of 
art than on recording once more their 
superiority to the tastes and prejudices 
of the profane crowd. It is thus mainly 
that the new art, with its elements of 
vital truth and real advance, is brought 
into disrepute, and the scoffers, glad 
enough to confuse the genuine thing 
with the base imitation, are enabled to 
overwhelm it with undeserved scorn 
and ridicule. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
NOTES FROM THE COUNTRY OF “ ADAM 
BEDE.” 

“It had always been a vague dream 
of mine that some time or other I might 
write a novel. But I never went fur- 
ther towards the actual writing of the 
novel than an introductory chapter de- 
scribing a Staffordshire village and the 
life of the neighboring farmhouses... . 
My ‘introductory chapter’ was pure 
description.” Such is the substance of 




















Mary Ann Evans’s modest apology for 
relinquishing journalism in her own 
name in favor of fiction-writing under 
a masculine cognomen. The “introduc- 
tory chapter,’’ written probably in the 
earliest infancy of her literary career, 
does not, like the initial prose efforts of 
Sir Walter Scott, appear to have been 
preserved; rather, we should say, it 
has not been given to the world in its 
original shape. The unfinished manu- 
script was pigeon-holed, and _ the 
“Scenes from Clerical Life” were the 
tardy first-fruits of George Eliot's 
patiently-nursed aspiration. But the 
“Scenes,” like the “Sketches” of 
Charles Dickens, were only an earnest 
of more excellent and enduring work. 
The “Staffordshire village and neigh- 
boring farmhouses” of the crude manu- 
script were destined to fill a foremost 
place in the first and most famous novel 
of George Eliot, “Adam Bede.” 

In the conception of the work which 
was to follow the “Scenes” the author 
forcibly appreciated the distinction be- 
tween a short story and a novel: the es- 
sential importance in the latter case of 
a clear perception at the outset of the 
scope of the work and a consistent ad- 
herence throughout to the individuality 
of character and environment. Hence 
her anxiety to utilize material with 
which she was thoroughly familiar. 

Somebody has said that the most 
commonplace individual possesses suffi- 
cient store of romance and incident in 
his life history to make a great novel. 
Some have all the romance and incident 
crowded into one epoch; others have the 
constituent elements—fortune and mis- 
fortune — pretty evenly distributed 
along the course. It has always 
seemed to us a pathetic circumstance 
that Mary Ann Evans, as a girl of 
twenty-five, should say that “One has 
to spend so many years in learning how 
to be happy ... that we are happier 
than we were when seven years old, 
and that we shall be happier when 
we are forty than we are now.” 
Whether or not sae found this to be her 
own experience can hardly be said; but, 
be this as it may, the George Eliot of 
forty selects from the store of her ex- 
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perience no present memory for the sub- 


ject of her first great novel. The kernel 
of her story lies twenty years back in 
the prosaic home life of the Evans fam- 
ily, and she gives its well-worn, conven- 
tional incidents a setting amid the 
familiar surroundings of which she had 
treated in the unpublished effort of her 
juvenile days. 

It seems a pity, speaking from the 
standpoint of to-day, that the author of 
“Adam Bede” should have resorted to 
the trivialities of half-disguised place 
names. If such a course were neces- 
sary, “Stonyshire,” “Loamshire,” “Oak- 
burn,” “Norburne,” “Eagledale,” “Ros- 
siter,” are absurdly poor disguises for 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire, Ash- 
bourne and Norbury, Dovedale and 
Rocester, especially as characters and 
places have become, locally at least, so 
absolutely identified. The folk names 
and the place names of the novel have 
grown into interchangeable terms as 
regards the real personages and places. 
The most unlettered inhabitant of 
Wirksworth or Ellastone is au fait with 
the various characters of the book, and 
they can be heard unconsciously talk- 
ing about Mr. This as “Adam Bede's 
cousin,” or of Mr. That as being “a 
relative of Dinah Morris.” 

George Eliot has told us that “there 
is not a single portrait in ‘Adam Bede; 
only the suggestions of experience 
wrought up into new combinations.” 
This is true; and yet resemblances are 
not destroyed—which makes it only 
half true. There is a fine perception of 
main characteristics and subtle differ- 
ences which lifts, for instance, the 
scene-painting portions of the book 
above the plane of the mere copyist. 
The “pure description” has been ideal- 
ized as well as the character models; 
landscapes, like persons, have been re- 
arranged and rechristened. But they 
have not been mutilated, and the fa- 
miliar eye can still see in them most of 
the familiar features. We will try to 
explain what we mean. The difference 
in point of fertility between “Stony- 
shire’ and “Loamshire” is weighted 
throughout by the author with an em- 


phasis which cannot fail to bear 
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strongly upon the reader. He is con- 
vinced that “Stonyshire”’ is barren, and 
that “Loamshire” is not barren. What 
is really the case is that Derbyshire, or, 
at any rate, that portion of it which 
comes into “Adam _ Bede,” is not 
barren; and Staffordshire—the Staf- 
fordshire of the novel—is very fer- 
tile. The pitch is thus somewhat 
shifted, but the comparative qualities 
are preserved. 

Southwest Derbyshire is by no means 
a stern, rock-bound territory like the 
more northern Peakland. Wirksworth 
(or “Snowfield”) lies in a verdant basin. 
Ashbourne (“Oakburn’’) rises amid a 
paradise of rolling woodland, possessing 
beauty enough to foster and stimulate 
the imagination of Tom Moore, who 
made the place his home while he 
wrote “Lalla Rookh.” “Stonyshire” is 
undoubtedly very fine, but just across 
the Dove, that “princess of rivers,” is 
Staffordshire, a name suggestive of 
Potteries and Black Countries, cinder 
roads and blasted herbage. But never 
could prejudice be more agreeably over- 
mastered. For we are in a veritable 
land of Goshen. “Loamshire” would 
be a fitly appropriate name for East 
Stafford if it ever contrives to free it- 
self from the name and reputation of 
its sordid hinterland. Patches of wood- 
land abound; the hills lie out on a far 
distant horizon, not bleak, blue and 
misty, but verdure-clad to their sum- 
mits, and the ample foreground spreads 
away, thickly dotted with wide-branch- 
ing trees and lined with deep, leafy 
hedgerows. It is this delicious domain 
which nurses “Hayslope’” and “Nor- 
burne” and “Donnithorne Chase;” 
places suggestive of the fulness and 
joy of harvest—and sadly reminiscent, 
too, of the erring love of Arthur Donni- 
thorne and poor Hetty. 

Such is the landscape to-day: and it 
has changed but little since the horse- 
man (why does George Eliot emulate 
G. P. R. James in the employment of “a 
horseman” ?) noted its features in the 
second chapter. The landlord of the 
*“Donnithorne Arms” has changed, for 
iv. these latter days mine host of the 
Bromley Arms is, for the better preser- 
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vation of the unities, related to Adam 
Bede. 

There is no doubt that the topograph- 
ical license in which George Eliot in- 
dulged could only have been exercised 
by a writer thoroughly familiar with 
the ground. Her geography is an amal- 
gam, or rather, as we said before, a re- 
arrangement. The places, like the 
names, are fictitious, in that they com- 
bine the characteristics of a whole 
neighborhood rather than the peculiari- 
ties of a single town or village. Take, 
for example, Adam’s journey from 
Hayslope to Snowfield in search of 
Hetty. The distance of the former 
place from Oakburn is given as ten 
miles; whereas Ellastone is only five 
miles from Ashbourne. After Oakburn 
the country is described as growing 
barer and barer, “grey stone walls in- 
tersecting the meagre pastures and dis- 
mal, wide-scattered grey stone houses 
on broken lands, where mines had been 
and were no longer.” Snowfield itself 
is described as “fellow to the country. 
The town lay grim, steny and unshel- 
tered up the side of a steep hill.” This, 
as we have before remarked, is not an 
accurate description of Wirksworth, 
but it nevertheless faithfully portrays 
a village which lies not very far from 
Wirksworth, and which is in several 
ways associated with early Methodism. 
Au contraire, the account of Dinah’s 
lodgings in Snowfield brings us back to 
Wirksworth. The “cottage outside the 
town a little way from the mill—an old 
cottage standing sideways to the road, 
with a little bit of potato-ground before 
it’—is literally the house where Mrs. 
Samuel Evans, the aunt of the novelist, 
lived and died. 

Wirksworth itself is a quiet, sleepy 
country town, renowned from the days 
of the Emperor Adrian, down to the 
early part of the present century, as 
the centre of a considerable lead min- 
ing industry. The lead mining has 
now, owing to foreign competition, 
fallen into decay. Dinah Morris is de- 
scribed in the novel as earning fier liv- 
ing in the Snowfield mills: another 
anachronism, inasmuch as there are no 
mills at Wirksworth, yet true in point 























of fact, because Dinah at one time did 
work in the Nottingham lace mills. 
The earlier portion of her life is not 
connected with Wirksworth. Elizabeth 
Tomlinson (her real name) was born at 
Newbold, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in 
1775, and after living at Derby in do- 
mestic service, she removed to Notting- 
ham, being then twenty-one years of 
age. At Nottingham she joined the 
Methodists. Six years after this the 
notable event which subsequently be- 
came known in George Eliot’s circle as 
“My Aunt’s Story” occurred. A_ girl 
named Mary Boce was convicted of 
child murder at Nottingham Assizes. 
Miss Tomlinson and a Miss Richards 
made it their pious duty to attend to 
the spiritual needs of the culprit, and 
the poor creature, after a prolonged and 
sullen reticence, broke down in the 
presence of their disinterested atten- 
tions, and, like Hetty Sorrel, confessed 
her crime. Unlike Hetty, however, she 
did not obtain a reprieve, and on the 
day of execution she was drawn to the 
gallows in a cart with a rope round her 
neck, her two devoted girl friends ac- 
companying her. 

Down to this period, and for some 
years afterwards, Elizabeth Tomlinson 
had not commenced public preaching: 
she long and anxiously debated the “to 
be, or not to be,” with her own con- 
science, before finally deciding that her 
mission lay in that direction. When at 
last she did begin the work she quitted 
Nottingham and returned to Derby. 
drawing large crowds wherever she 
preached. Afterwards she moved to 
Ashbourne, and there it was that Sam- 
uel Evans (“Seth Bede”) first saw his 
future wife. It was then and after- 
wards, from time to time, that the 
“Hayslope” preachings were held, and 
here the details of the novel coincide 
generally with the actual facts. 

There is no suggestion in the book 
that “Seth Bede” owed his conversion 
to Dinah: his admiration for her is 
quite independent of his  Treligious 
fervor. His prototype. in the same 
Way. was already a Methodist from 


conviction when Miss Tomlinson first 
came to 


Ashbourne. Long before this 
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time Samuel Evans had been influ- 
enced by the sermons of a Mr. Hicks, a 
“round preacher” or circuit minister, 
who came to do duty in the neighbor 
hood, and as a result he joined the class 
of Mr. Beresford, a farmer of Snelston. 
This Mr. Beresford on his death-hed 
nominated Samuel to be his successor 
as class-leader. 

Fifteen years after their marriage, 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans came to live at 
Wirksworth, the intervening period 
having been spent at Derby and else- 
where. The reiterated assurances of 
“Seth Bede” that marriage should not 
interfere with Dinah’s spiritual occupa- 
tions were fully redeemed by Samuel, 
for at Derby the public labors of Mrs. 
Evans were so prominent as to attract 
the attention and elicit the encourage- 
ment of Elizabeth Fry, and later on, 
when her home was at Wirksworth, 
the wide country-side was her parish, 
and on Sundays she would range from 
village to village, preaching in the open 
air or in the chapel, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

As to personal characteristics, the 
author of “Adam Bede” herself admits 
that she has diverged from the original. 
The tall, quiescent, Methodist Madonna 
is a striking creation of the novelist. 
Mrs. Evans herself was short. and her 
manner rather partook of the stringendo 
e fortissimo vehemence of Mrs. Poyser. 
Her portrait, which lies before us as 
we write, is that of a keen-eyed, lively- 
tempered little woman of sixty. wear- 
ing a Quakerish poke-bonnet and white 
shoulder wrap. She had given up 
preaching when George Eliot knew her. 
but there are persons yet living who, 
along with “Chad’s Bess” and “Timo- 
thy’s Bess,” listened to her exhorta- 
tions at Hayslope. Their impressions 
of the “woman preacher” are distinct, 
the reason for this probably being be- 
cause she was a woman preacher. The 
present little Wesleyan chapel at Ella 
stone is one of the practical results of 
her efforts. Her religious endeavors at 
Wirksworth are perpetuated in the 
Beeley Croft Chapel by a monument 
inscribed “To the memory of Elizabeth 
Evans, known to the world as ‘Dinah 
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Bede,’ who during many years pro- 
claimed alike in the open air, the sanc- 
tuary,and from house to house, the love 
of Christ. She died in the Lord Novem- 
ber 9, 1849, aged 74 years.” It was 
thus nearly ten years after Mrs. Evans 
was laid by that her gifted niece im- 
mortalized her personality, in a _ ro- 
mance which is more likely to perpetu- 
ate the memories of early Methodism 
than any other book which has ever 
been written. 

It was the lament of George Eliot 
that the “afterglow” had faded and 
that “the picture we are apt to make of 
Methedism in our imagination is not an 
amphitheatre of green hills, or the deep 
shade of broad-leaved sycamores.” 
She (fortunately or unfortunately) had 
passed through a period of spiritual 
doubts and conflicts; since her early 
life in the Midlands she had gone 
through the complicated existence in- 
separable from her position. But at 
Hayslope and in the inaccessible ham- 
lets of Stonyshire simple Methodism of 
the Dinah Morris type was still fresh 
and unperverted while she was de- 
spondently penning her doubts. Even 
now, after the lapse of another half 
century, Adam Bede’s country remains 
practically the same primitive locality 
it was in pre-railway days. A pedes- 
trian may start from Snowfield and 
walk all day without crossing the track 
of the locomotive, and (if it happens to 
be Sunday) he will also have frequent 
opportunity of hearing—if not a Dinah 
Morris—at least some Seth Bede, mak- 
ing the hamlet ring with his lusty tones. 
And, just as Mr. Rann and the other 
notabilities of Hayslope refrained from 
pressing to the front while Dinah was 
speaking. these modern villagers ex- 
hibit the same peculiarity. They listen 
from afar. The preacher stands soli- 
tary and delivers his message like the 
town crier: the folks lounge in their 


doorways and gardens to listen. In 
summer time they have their camp 
meetings and love feasts, red letter 


days of public worship under the blue 
sky, akin in spirit to those meetings of 
the Cameronian hill-folk so well de- 


seribed by G@rockett. 
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The fragmentary treatment of Seth 
is a circumstance much to be regretted. 
On the other hand, had the author car- 
ried out her original intention of adher- 
ing to the true facts and married Dinah 
to Seth, we should have missed those 
pretty touches of feminine weakness 
which make the reality of Dinah so 
convincing. It seemed easy enough for 
her to pay severe attention to the dic- 
tates of the inward monitor while poor 
Seth pleaded his suit. But the task of 
objecting to the appeal of practical, 
church-going Adam was uphill work— 
no doubt just because he wasn't a 
Methodist and because he was, in his 
clumsy way, so masterful. 

The real Dinah did, of course, marry 
Seth, and the real Seth possessed most 
of the characteristics of his fictitious 
counterpart. He was a kind-hearted, 
unsophisticated soul, easily “taken in” 
by the hypocritical appeals of the un- 
principled, and with an absent-minded 
tendency, figuratively speaking, to 
make doors without panels. One pious 
witticism of his is especially remem- 
bered at Wirksworth. We give it in 
borrowed words. Arguing with a Cal- 
vinist upon the doctrine of “election,” 
he cross-examined his adversary as fol- 
lows: “My friend, I presume you would 
like to be saved yourself?’ “Yes.” 
“And you would like your father and 
mother and brothers and sisters to en- 
ter the Kingdom of Heaven with you?” 
“Certainly.” “Would you not like all 
your townsmen to be saved also?’ 
“Yes.” “Now, I would ask you further: 
if it were in your power would you not 
save the whole world?” “Of course I 
would,” replied the other. “Then,” re- 
joined Seth, “according to your own 
showing you have more mercy than 
Christ Jesus had Himself, and ought to 
have been the Redeemer of the world.” 
The story is characteristic. 

Samuel Evans survived his wife 
seven years. Just before his death he 
is said to have sent for a joiner and 
handed him written measurements for 
his coffin, together with directions as to 
the best way of moving it about in his 
straight little cottage on the day of the 
funeral. He rests with his wife at 
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Wirksworth, and an inscription, under 
that of Dinah, in the Beeley Croft 
Chapel, describes him as a “faithful 
local preacher and class-leader in the 
Methodist Society.” 

In her journal George Eliot explains 
that “the character of Adam and one or 
two incidents connected with him were 
suggested by my father’s early life.” 
Much may be gathered from her early 
journals and correspondence as to the 
character of Robert Evans, the much 
occupied, self-made man of business, 
who was constantly driving up and 
down the Midland counties and taking 
his daughter with him. To his remi- 
niscences of bygone days that daughter 
was mainly indebted for her incidents 
and local color. How much or how lit- 
tle of family gossip “Adam Bede” con- 
tains no outsider can tell, but the asser- 
tion of Mr. Isaac Evans that “there are 
things in it about my father” is an ex- 
pression which is significant. 

Robert Evans was born in 1773 at 
Roston, a hamlet lying close to Ella- 
stone. He was thus two years older 
than his brother Samuel, a detail worth 
noting, inasmuch as Adam was two 
years older than Seth. In 1796, Robert 
being twenty-three years of age, a gen- 
tleman named Mr. Francis Newdigate 
came to reside temporarily at Wootton 
Hall, near Ellastone, pending settle- 
ment upon a prospective inheritance at 
Kirk Hallam in Derbyshire. About 
this time Robert moved from Roston to 
Ellastone, and there opened a carpen- 
ter’s shop on his own account. His in- 
dustry and sound common-sense at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Newdigate, 
and when the latter went to Kirk Hal- 
lam in 1799 he appointed Robert his 
agent. In “George Eliot’s Life” this 
three years’ acquaintanceship of Mr. 
Newdigate and Robert is not even men- 
tioned, yet it is a most important period, 
and one which must have been particu- 
larly prominent in the mind of the 
author when dealing with the incidents 
connected with Adam and young Don- 
nithorne. “If ever I live to be a large- 
acred man,” said Arthur, “I'll have 
Adam for my right hand. He shall 
manage my woods for me.” The simi- 
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studiously 
and the 


larity as to age is even 
maintained, for both the real 
fictitious Robert were alike six-and- 
twenty when the impertant appoint- 
ment was gained. The fact that Mr. 
Francis Newdigate really resided at 
Hayslope does not of course identify 
him with the unhappy story of Hetty. 
She was wholly unconnected with Hay- 
slope, and her misfortunes, moreover, 
arose long after Mr. Newdigate had 
quitted Wootton Hall. 

As Robert Evans ceased to be a Hay- 
slope villager early in life, local recol- 
lection respecting him is long since 
dead, but the tenor of “Adam Bede” 
proves that he had a fond remem- 
brance, and likewise taught his chil- 
dren to cherish the memories of the 
humble cottage home at Ellastone. 
The Evans children would doubtless 
hear their father lapse, upon informal 
occasions, into the homely vernacular 
of Stonyshire, which Mary Ann after- 
wards put so effectively into the mouths 
of Adam and Mr. Poyser. And “Griff,” 
her Warwickshire home, which she 


calls “the warm little nest’ where her 
“affections were fledged,” would be to 
all the family a name reminiscent of 


Griff Grange, near Wirksworth, in 
Stonyshire. 

Another circumstance which _ illus- 
trates the inclination of the author 
towards family history is the almost 
superfluous reference to the elder Bede. 
The story of his death at the beginning 
of the book is a circumstance apart 
from the plot, and might have been left 
out without interfering with the con- 
text. Robert Evans’s father did not 
die in the river as narrated; but the 
husband of one of Robert's sisters did. 
A tombstone in Norbury Churchyard 
records the death of this man, 
name was George Green. He was re- 
turning home one night the worse for 
drink when his horse threw him, and in 
his helpless state he was drowned in a 
few inches of water. This fact would 
be in the mind of George Eliot, and in 
her anxiety to make good every part of 
the tale she engrafted upon it what is 
really an excrescence. 


whose 
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The scope of these notes prevents 
much digression into matters of pure 
topography, otherwise the mention of 
Eagledale might involve us in pages of 


letterpress. “Have you ever been in 
Eagledale?’ inquired Hetty. Adam’s 


answer is true to the reality; “Rocks 
and caves, such as you never saw in 
your life. I never had a right notion o’ 
rocks till I went there.” Izaak Walton 
and the poet angler, Charles Cotton, 
had loitered beside that “beloved 
nymph, sweet Dove,” years’ before 
Arthur Donnithorne. But—‘c’est assez, 
en voila assez!” 


” 


JOHN HyDE. 





JOHN SPLENDID.! 


TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN 
LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


THE AND THE 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE WIDOW OF GLENCOE. 


Of the seven of us, Stewart was the 
only one with a notion of the lie of the 
country. He had bought cattle in the 
glen, and he had borrowed (as we may 
be putting it) in the same place, and a 
man with the gifts of observation and 
memory, who has had to guess his way 
at night among foreign clans and hills 
with a drove of unwilling and mourning 
cattle before him, has many a feature 
of the neighborhood stamped upon his 
mind. Stewart’s idea was that to-night 
we might cross Glencoe, dive into one 
of the passes that run between the 
mountains called the Big and Little 
Herdsmen, or between the Little Herd 
and Ben Fhada, into the foot of the for- 


est of Dalness, then by the corries 
through the Black Mount of Bredal- 


bane to Glenurchy. Once on the Brig 
of Urchy, we were as safe, in a man- 
ner, as on the shores of Loch Finne. 
On Gordon's map this looks a very sim- 
ple journey, that a vigorous mountain- 
eer could accomplish without fatigue in 
a couple of days if he knew the drove- 


1 Copyright, 1897-1898, by Neil Munro. 
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roads; but it was a wicked season for 
such an enterprise, and if the Dame 
Dubh’s tale was right (as well enough 
it might be, for the news of Argile’s 


fall would be round the world in a 
rumor of wind), every clan among these 
valleys and hills would be on the hunt- 
ing-road to cut down broken men seek- 
ing their way back to the country of 
MacCailein Mor. Above all was it a 
hard task for men who had been starv- 
ing on a half-meal drammock for two 
or three days. I myself felt the hunger 
gnawing at my inside like a restless, 
red-hot conscience. My muscles were 
like iron, and with a footman’s feeding, 
I could have walked to Inneraora with- 
out more than two or three hours’ sleep 
at a time; but my weakness for food 
Was so great that the prospect before 
me was appalling. 

It appalled, indeed, the whole of us. 
Fancy us on barren hills, unable to ven- 
ture into the hamlets or townships 
where we had brought torch and pike a 
few days before; unable to borrow or to 
buy, hazarding no step of the foot with- 
out a look first to this side and then to 
yon, lest enemies should be up against 
us. Is it a wonder that very soon we 
had the slouch of the gangrel and the 
cunning aspect of the thief? But 
there’s something in gentle blood that 
always comes out on such an occasion. 
The baron-bailie and Neil Campbell, 
and even the minister, made no ado 
about their hunger, though they were 
suffering keenly from it; only the two 
tacksmen kept up a ceaseless grum- 
bling. 

M’Iver kept a hunter’s ear and eye 
alert at every step of our progress. He 
had a hope that the white hares, whose 
footprints sometimes showed among 
the snow, might run, as I have seen 
them do at night, within reach of a 
cudgel; he kept a constant search for 
badger-hamlets, for he would have dug 
from his sleep that gluttonous, fat- 
haunched rascal who gorges himself in 
his own yellow moon-time of harvest. 
But hare nor badger fell in our way. 

The moon was up, but a veil of grey 
cloud overspread the heavens and a 
frosty haze obscured the country. A 























clear, cold hint at an odor of spring was 
already in the air, perhaps the first 
rumor the bush gets that the sap must 
rise. Out of the haze now and then, as 
we descended to the valley, there would 
come the peculiar cry of the red-deer, 
or the flaff of a wing, or the bleat of a 
goat. It was maddening to be in the 
neighborhood of the meal that roe, or 
bird or goat would offer, and yet be un- 
able to reach it. 

Thus we were stumbling on, very 
weary, very hungry, the man with the 
want in a constant wail, and Sonachan 
lamenting for suppers he had been 
saucy over in days of rowth and plenty, 
when a light oozed out of the grey-dark 
ahead of us, in the last place in the 
world one would look for any such sign 
of humanity. 

We stopped on the moment, and John 
Splendid went ahead to see what lay in 
the way. He was gone but a little 
when he came back with a hearty ac- 
cent to tell us that luck for once was 
ours. 

“There’s a house yonder,” said he, 
talking English for the benefit of the 
cleric; “it has a roaring fire and every 
sign of comfort, and it’s my belief 
there’s no one at home within but a 
woman and a few bairns. The odd 
thing is that as I get a look of the 
woman between the door-post and the 
wall, she sits with her back to the 
cruisie-light, patching clothes and 
crooning away at a dirge that’s broken 
by her tears. If it had been last week, 
and our little adventures in Glencoe 
had brought us so far up this side of 
the glen, I might have thought she had 
suffered something at our hands. But 
we were never near this tack-house this 
week, so the housewife’s sorrow, what- 
ever it is, can scarcely be at our door. 
Anyway,” he went on, “here are seven 
cold men, and weary men and hungry 
men too (and that’s the worst of it), and 
I'm going to have supper and a seat, if 
it’s the last in the world.” 

“I hope there’s going to be no robbery 
about the affair,’’ said the minister, in 
an apparent dread of rough theft and 
maybe worse. 

M’Iver’s voice had a sneer in every 


John Splendid. 
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word of it when he answered in 2 very 
affected tongue of English he was used 
to assume when he wished to be at his 
best before a Saxon. 

“Is it the logic of your school,” he 
asked, “that what's the right conduct 
of war when we are in regiments is 
robbery when we are but seven broken 
men? I’m trying to mind that you 
found fault with us for helping our- 
selves in this same Glencoe last week, 
and refused to eat Corryoick’s beef in 
Appin, and I cannot just recall the cir- 
cumstance. Are we not, think ye, just 
as much at war with Glencoe now as 
then? And have seven starving men 
not an even better right, before God, to 
forage for themselves than has an 
army?’ 

“There’s a difference,” said the min- 
ister, stiffly. ‘We were then legitimate 
troops of war, fighting for the Solemn 
League and Covenant under a noble 
lord with Letters. It was the Al- 
mighty’s cause, and——” 

“Was it indeed?’ said John Splendid. 
“And was Himself on the other side of 
Loch Leven when His tulzie was on?” 

“Scoffer!” cried Gordon, and M’Iver 
said no more, but led us through the 
dark to the house whose light so cheer- 
fully smiled before us. 

The house, when we came to it, 
proved a trig little edifice of far greater 
comfort than most of the common 
houses of the Highlands—not a dry- 
stone bigging but a rubble tenement, 
very snugly thacked and windowed, 
and having a piece of kail-plot at its 
rear. It was perched well up on the 
brae, and its light at evening must 
have gleamed like a friendly star far 
up the glen, that needs every touch of 
brightness to mitigate its gloom. As 
we crept close up to it in the snow, we 
could hear the crooning John Splendid 
had told us of, a most doleful sound in 
a land of darkness and strangers. 

“Give a rap, and when she answers 
the door we can tell our needs peace- 
ably,” said the minister. 

“I’m not caring about rapping, and 
I’m not caring about entering at all 
now,” said M’Iver, turning about with 
uneasiness. “I wish we had 


some 
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fallen on a more cheery dwelling, even 
if it were to be coerced with club and 
pistol. A prickle’s at my skin that tells 
me here is dool, and I can smell mort- 
cloth.” 

Sonachan gave a grunt, and thumped 
loudly on the fir boards. A silence that 
was like a swound fell on the instant, 
and the light within went out at a puff. 
For a moment it seemed as if our no- 
tion of occupancy and light and lament 
had been a delusion, for now the grave 
itself was no more desolate and 
still. 

“I think we might be going,” said I in 
a whisper, my heart thud-thudding at 
my vest, my mind sharing some of 
John Splendid’s apprehension that we 
were intruders on some profound grief. 
And yet my hunger was a furious thing 
that belched red-hot at my stomach. 

“Royal’s my race!” said Stewart. 
“T’ll be kept tirling at no door-pin in the 
Highlands—let us drive in the bar.” 

“What does he say?’ asked the cleric, 
and I gave him the English of it. 

“You'll drive no doors in here,” said 
he firmly to Stewart. “We can but 
give another knock and see what comes 
of it. Knock you, M’Iver.” 

“Barbreck.” 

“Barbreck be it then.” 

“IT would sooner go to the glen foot, 
and risk all,” said John. 

Sonachan grunted again; out he drew 
his dirk, and he rapped with the hilt of 
it loud and long at the door. A crying 
of children rose within, and, behold, I 
was a child again! I was a child again 
in Shira Glen, alone in a little chamber 
with a window uncurtained and unshut- 
tered, yawning red-mouthed to the 
outer night. My back was almost ever 
to the window, whose panes reflected a 
peat-fire and a face as long as a fiddle, 
and eyes that shone like coal; and 
though I looked little at the window 
yawning to the wood, I felt that it never 
wanted some curious spy outside, some 
one grinning or smiling in at me and 
my book. I must look round, or I must 


put a hand on my shoulder to make sure 
no other hand was there—then the ter- 
rer that drives the black blood from the 
heart through all the being, and a boy 
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unbuckling his kilt with fevered fingers 
and leaping with frantic sobs to bed! 
One night when the black blood of the 
Terror still coursed through me, though 
I was dovering over to sleep, there came 
a knocking at the door, a knock com- 
manding, a knock never explained. It 
brought me to my knees with a horror 
that almost choked me at the throat, a 
cold dew in the very palms of the 
hands. I dare not ask who rapped for 
fear I should have an answer that 
comes some day or other to every child 
of my race—an answer no one told me 
of, an answer that then I guessed. 

All this flashed through my mind 
when the children’s crying rose in the 
dark interior—that cry of children old 
and young as they go through the mys- 
teries of life and the alleyways of 
death. 

The woman soothed her children aud- 
ibly, then called out, asking what we 
wanted. 

“I’m a man from Appin,” cried oui 
Stewart with great promptness and 
cunning, “and I have a friend or two 
with me. I was looking for the house 
of Kilinchean, where a cousin of mine— 
a fine spinner and knitter, but thrawn 
in the temper—is married on the tenant. 
and we lost our way. We're cold and 
we're tired, and we’re hungry, and——” 

“Step in,” said the woman, lifting 
back the door. “You are many miles 
from Kilinchean, and I know Appin 
Mary very well.” 

But three of us entered, Stewart. 
M’Iver and myself, the others on a sud- 
den inspiration preferring not to alarm 
the woman by betraying the number of 
us, and concealing themselves in the 
byre that leaned against the gable of 
the dwelling. 

“God save all here!” said M’Iver as 
we stepped in, and the woman lit the 
cruisie by sticking its nose in the peat- 
embers. “I’m afraid we come on you 
at a bad time.” 

She turned with the cruisie in 
hands and seemed to look over his head 
at vacancy, with large and melting eyes 
in a comely face. 

“You come,” said she, “like grief, just 
when we are not expecting it, and in 


her 
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the dead of night. But you are wel- 
come at my door.” 

We sat down on stools at her invita- 
tion, bathed in the yellow light of 
eruisie and peat. The reek of the fire 
rose in a faint breath among the pot- 
chains, and lingered among the rafters, 
loath, as it were, to emerge in the cold 
night. In a cowering group beneath 
the blankets of a bed in a corner were 
four children, the bed-clothes hurriedly 
clutched up to their chins, their eyes 
staring out on the intruders. The 
woman put out some food before us, 
coarse enough in quality but plenty of 
it, and was searching in a press for 
platters when she turned to ask how 
many of us there were. We looked at 
each other a little ashamed, for it 
seemed as if she had guessed of our 
divided company and the four men in 
the byre. It is likely she would have 
been told the truth, but her next words 
set us on a different notion. 

“You'll notice,” said she, still lifting 
her eyes to a point over our heads, 
“that I have not my sight.” 

“God! that’s a pity,” said M’Iver in 
genuine distress, with just that accent 
of fondling in it that a Highlander in 
his own tongue can use like a salve for 
distress. 

“I am not complaining of it,” said the 
woman; “there are worse hardships in 
this world.” 

“Mistress,” said John, “there are. I 
think I would willingly have been 
bl dim in the sight this morning if 
it could have happened.” 

“Ay, ay!” said the woman in a sad 
abstraction, standing with plates in her 
hand listening (I could swear) for a 
footstep that would never come again. 

We sat and warmed ourselves and 
ate heartily, the heat of that homely 
dwelling—the first we had sat in for 
days—an indulgence so rare and pre- 
cious that it seemed a thing we could 
never again tear ourselves away from 
to encounter the unkindness of those 
Lorn mounts anew. The children 
watched us with an alarm and curiosity 
no way abated, beholding in us perhaps 
(for one at least was at an age to dis- 
cern the difference our tartan and gen- 
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eral aspect presented from those of 
Glencoe) that we were strangers from 
a great distance, maybe enemies, at 
least with some rigor of warfare about 
our visage and attire. The mother, 
finding her way with the readiness of 
long familiarity about the house, got 
ease for her grief, whatever it was, in 
the duties thus suddenly thrust upon 
her: she spoke but seldom, and she 
never asked—in that she was true Gael 
—abny more particulars about ourselves 
than Stewart had volunteered. And 
when we had been served with our 
simple viands, she sat composedly be- 
fore us with her hands in her lap, and 
her eyes turned on us with an appear- 
ance of sedate scrutiny no whit the less 
perplexing because we knew her orbs 
were but fair, clean window-panes shut- 
tered and hasped within. 

“You will excuse my dull welcome,” 
she said, with a wan smile, speaking 
a very pleasant accent of North Coun- 
try Gaelic, that turned upon the palate 
like a sweet. “A week or two ago you 
would have found a very cheerful 
house, not a widow’s sorrow, and, if my 
eyes were useless, my man (beannachd 
leis) had a lover’s eyes, and these were 
the eyes for himself and me.” 

“Was he at Inverlochy?’ I asked 
softly; “was he out with Montrose?” 

“He died a week come Thursday,” 
said the woman. “They’re telling me 
of wars—weary on them and God’s pity 
on the widow women they make, and 
the mothers they must leave lonely— 
but such a thing is sorrow that the 
world, from France to the Isles, might 
be in flames and I would still be think- 
ing on my man that’s yonder in the cold 
clods of the yard... . Stretch your 
hands; it’s your welcome, gentlemen.” 

“IT have one or two other friends out- 
bye there in the byre,” put in Stewart, 
who found the vigilance of the youths 
in the bed gave no opportunity for 
smuggling provand to the others of our 
party. 

The woman’s face flamed up a little 
and took on the least of a look of alarm 
that Stewart—who was very cunning 
and quick in some matters—set about 
removing at once with some of those 
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convenient lies that he seemed 
out of the want of. 

“Some of our lads,” said he, with a 
duck of apology at M’Iver and myself 
for taking liberties with the reputation 
of our friends. “They’re very well 
where they are among the bracken, if 
they had but the bite and sup, and if 
it’s your will I could take them that.” 

“Could they not be coming in.and sit- 
ting by the fire?’ asked the woman, set 
at rest by Stewart’s story; but he told 
her he would never think of filling her 
room with a rabble of plain men, and in 
a little he was taking out the viands for 
our friends in the byre. 

The woman sat anew upon her stool 
and her hands on her lap, listening with 
a sense so long at double exercise that 
now she could not readily relax the 
strain on it. M’Iver was in a great 
fidget to be off. I could see it in every 
movement of him. He was a man who 


hever 


ever disliked to have his feelings vexed 
by contact with the everlasting griefs 
of life, and this intercourse with new 
widowhood was sore against his mind. 
As for me, I took, in a way of speaking, 


the woman to my heart. She stood to 
me for all the griefs I had known in 
life, and was yet the representative, 
the figure of love—revealing an element 
of nature, a human passion so different 
from those tumults and hatreds we had 
been encountering. I had been think- 
ing as I marched among the wilds of 
Lochaber and Badenoch that vengeance 
and victory and dominion by the strong 
hand were the main spurs to action, 
and now, on a sudden, I found that af- 
fection was stronger than them all. 

“Are you keeping the place on?” I 
asked the widow, “or do you go back to 
your folks, for I notice that you are of 
the North?’ 

“I’m off the Grants,” she said; “but 
my heart’s in Glencoe, and I'll never 
leave it. I am not grieving at the fu- 
ture, I am but minding on the past, and 
I have my bairns. ... More milk for 
the lads outside; stretch your hands. 
. . » Oh, yes, I have my bairns.” 

“Long may they prosper, mistress,” 
said M’Iver, drumming with a horn 
spoon on his knee, and winking and 
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smiling very friendly to the little fel- 
lows in a row in the bed, who, 
all but the oldest, thawed to this 
humor of the stranger. “It must 
be a task getting a throng like 
yen bedded at evening. Some day 
they’ll be off your hand, and it'll be no 
more the lullaby of Crodh Chailein, but 
them driving at the beasts for them- 
selves.” 

“Are 
woman. 

“No,” said John, with a low laugh, 
“not yet. I never had the fortune to fill 
the right woman’s eye. I’ve waited at 
the ferry for some one who'll take a 
man over without the ferry fee, for 
I’m a poor gentleman though I’m 
of a good family, and had plenty, and 
the ones with the tocher won't have 
me, and the tocherless girls I dare not 
betray.” 

“You ken the old word,” said the 
woman; “the man who waits long at 
the ferry will get over some day.” 

Stewart put down a cogie and loos- 
ened a button of his vest, and with an 
air of great joviality, that was marred 
curiously by the odd look his absence of 
lugs conferred, he winked cunningly at 
us and slapped the woman in a rough 
friendship on the shoulder. 

“Are you thinking yourself——” he 
began, and what he would finish with 
may be easily guessed. But M’Iver 
fixed him with an eye that pricked like 
a rapier. 

“Sit ye down, Stewart,” said he; 
“vour race is royal, as ye must be aye 
telling us, but there’s surely many a 
droll bye-blow in the breed.” 

“Are you not all from Appin?” asked 
the woman, with a new interest, taking 
a corner of M’Iver’s plaiding in her 
hand and running a few checks through 
fine, delicate fingers of a lady. Her 
face dyed crimson; she drew back her 
stool a little and cried out:— 

“That’s not off a Stewart web—it was 
never waulked in Appin. Whom have 
I here?” 

John Splendid bent to her very kindly 
and laid a hand on hers. 

“T’ll tell you the God’s truth, mother, 
said he; “we're broken men: we have 


you married?’ asked the 
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one Stewart of a kind with us, but we 
belong to parts far off from here, and 
all we want is to get to them as speed- 
ily as may be. I'll put you in mind (but 
troth I’m sure it’s not needed) of two 
obligations that lie on every Gaelic 
household. One of them is to give the 
shelter of the night and the supper of 
the night to the murderer himself, even 
if the corpse on the heather was your 
son; and the other is to ask no question 
off your guest till he has drunk the 
deoch-an-doruis.” 

“I’m grudging you nothing,” said the 
woman; “but a blind widow is entitled 
to the truth and frankness.” 

M’Iver soothed her with great skill, 
and brought her back to her bairns. 

“Ay,” said he, “some day they'll be 
off your hands, and you the lady with 
sons and servants.” 

“Had you a wife and bairns of your 
own,” said the woman, “you might 
learn some day that a parent's happiest 
time is when her children are young. 
They’re all there, and they’re all mine 
when they’re under the blanket; but 
when they grow up and scatter, the 


” 


nightfall never brings them all in, and 
one pair of blankets will not cover the 


cares of them. I do not know that,” 
she went on, “from what I have seen in 
my own house; but my mother told me, 
and she had plenty of chance to learn 
the truth of it, with sons who died 
among strangers, and sons who bruised 
her by their lives more than they could 
by their deaths.” 

“You have some very ruddy and hand- 
some boys there,” said M’Iver. And 
aye he would be winkiug and smiling 
at the young rogues in the corner. 

“I think they are,” said the woman. 
“I never saw but the eldest, and he was 
then at the breast, mo mh’eudail, the 
dear, his father’s image.” 

“Then the father of him must have 
been a well-fared and pretty man,” said 
John, very promptly, not a bit abashed 
by the homeliness of the youth. who 
was the plainest of the flock, with a 
freckled skin, a low, hang-dog brow 
and a nose like the point of a 
dirk. 

“He said 


was that,” the woman, 
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fondly—“the finest man in the parish. 
He had a little lameness, but——” 

“I have a bit of a halt myself,” said 
M’Iver, with his usual folly: “and I'm 
sure I’m none the worse for it.” 

The oldest boy sat up in bed and 
gloomed at us very sullenly. He could 
scarcely be expected to understand the 
conceits of M’lIver’s tale about his 
lameness, that any one with eyes could 
behold had no existence. 

“But I never think of my man,” 
woman went on, “but as I saw 
first before he met with 
Eyes are a kind of doubtful blessing too 
in some ways. Mine have forgotten all 
the ugly things they knew, and in my 
recollection are but many bonny things: 
my man was always as young to me as 
when he came courting in a new blue 
bonnet and a short coat; my children 
will be changing to every one but to 
me.” 

Stewart, with his own appetite satis- 
fied, was acting lackey to the gentle- 
men in the byre—fetching out 
of milk and whangs of bear-meal ban- 
nock, and the most crisp, piquant white 
cheese ever I put tooth to. He was a 
man without a conscience, and so long 
as his own ends and the ends of his 
friends were served, he would never 
scruple to empty the woman's girnel 
or toom her last basin, and leave her 
no morsel of food or drink at the long- 
run. But M’Iver and I put an end to 
that, and so won, as we thought, to the 
confidence of the elder lad in the bed, 
who had glunched low-browed among 
his franker brethren. 

We slept for some hours, the seven of 
us, among the bracken of the byre, 
wearied out and unable to farther 
that night, even if the very dogs were 
at our heels. We slept sound, I’m sure, 
all but M’Iver, whom, waking twice in 
the chill of the night, I found sitting up 
and listening like any sentinel. 

“What are you watching for there?” 
I asked him on the second time. 

“Nothing at all, Colin, nothing at all. 
I was aye a poor sleeper at the best, 
and that snore of Rob Stewart is the 
very trump of the next world.” 

It was in the dawn again 
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fessed to his real apprehension—only to 
my private ear, for he wished no more 
to alarm the others by day than to mar 
my courtship of slumber by night. 

“The fact is,” said he, “I’m not very 
sure about our young gentleman yonder 
in the bed. He’s far too sharp in the 
eye and black in the temper, and toc 
much of Clan Donallachd generally, to 
be trusted with the lives and liberties 
of seven gentlemen of a tartan he must 
know unfriendly to Glencoe. I wish I 
saw his legs that I might guess the 
length of him, or had had the wit to 
ask his mother his age, for either would 
be a clue to his chance of carrying the 
tale against us down the valley there. 
He seemed tremendous sharp and 
wicked lying yonder looking at us, and I 
was in a sweat all night for fear he 
would be out and tell on us. But so far 
he’s under the same roof as ourselves.” 

Sonachan and the baron-bailie quar- 
relled away about some point of pedi- 
gree as they sat, a towsy, unkempt 
pair, in a dusty corner of the byre, with 
beards of a most scraggy nature grown 
upon their chins. Their uncouthness 
gave a scruple of foppishness_ to 
M’Iver, and sent him seeking a razor 
in the widow’s house. He found the 
late husband’s, and shaved himself 
trimly, while Stewart played lackey 
again to the rest of us, taking out a 
breakfast the housewife was in the 
humor to force on us. He had com- 
pleted his scraping, and was cracking 
away very freely with the woman, who 
was baking some bannocks on the 
stone, with sleeves rolled up from arms 
that were rounded and white. They 
talked of the husband (the one topic of 
new widowhood), a man, it appeared, 
of a thousand parts, a favorite with all, 
and yet, as she said, ““When it came to 
the black end they left me to dress him 
for the grave, and a stranger had to 
bury him.” 

M’Iver, looking fresh and _ spruce 
after his cleansing, though his eyes 
were small for want of sleep, aroused 
at once to an interest in the cause of 
this unneighborliness. 

The woman stopped her occupation 
with a sudden start and flared crimson. 
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“I thought you knew, said she, 
stammering, turning a rolling-pin in 
her hand—“I thought you knew; and 
then how could you?...I maybe 
should have mentioned it, ... but,... 
but could I turn you from my door in 
the night-time and hunger?” 

M’Iver whistled softly to himself, and 
looked at me where I stood in the byre- 
door. 

“Tuts,” said he, at last turning with 
a smile to the woman, as if she could 
see him; “what does a bit difference 
with Lowland law make after all? ll 
tell you this, mistress, between us—I 
have a name myself for private foray, 
and it’s perhaps not the first time I 
have earned the justification of the 
kind gallows of Crief by small diver- 
sions among cattle at night. It’s the 
least deserving that get the tow 
gravat.” 

(Oh, you liar! I thought.) 

The woman's face looked puzzled. 
She thought a little, and said, “I think 
you must be taking me up wrong; my 
man was never at the trade of reiving, 
and——” 

“I would never hint that he was, 
goodwife,” cried John, quickly, puzzled- 
looking himself. “I said I had a name 
for the thing; but they were no friends 
of mine who gave me the credit, and I 
never stole stot or quey in all my life.” 

(I have my doubts, thinks I.) 

“My man died of the plague,” said 
the woman, blurting out her news, as 
if eager to get over an awkward busi- 


” 


ness. 

I have never seen such a sudden 
change in a person’s aspegt as came 
over Jehn Splendid in every feature. 
The vain, trim man of a minute ago, 
stroking his chin and showing a white 
hand (for the entertainment of the 
Woman he must always be forgetting 
was without her sight), balancing and 
posturing on well-curved legs, and 
jauntily pinning his plaid on his shoul- 
der, in a flash lost backbone. He 
stepped a pace back, as if some one had 
struck him a blow, his jaw fell, and his 
face grew ashen. Then his eyes went 
darting about the chamber, and his nos- 
trils sniffed as if disease was a pres- 
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ence to be seen and scented, a thing 
tangible in the air, maybe to be warded 
off by a sharp man’s instruction in com- 
bat of arms. 

“God of grace!” he cried, crossing 
himself most vigorously for a person of 
the Protestant religion, and muttering 
what I have no doubt was some charm 
of his native glen for the prevention of 
fevers. He shut his mouth thereafter 
very quickly on every phrase he ut- 
tered, breathing through his nose; at 
the same time he kept himself, in every 
part but the shoe-soles he tiptoed on, 
from touching anything. I could swear 
the open air of the most unfriendly glen 
in Christendom was a possession to be 
envious of for John M’Iver of Barbreck. 

Stewart heard the woman's news 
that came to him as he was carrying in 
from the byre the vessels from which 
he had been serving his companions. 
He was in a stew more extraordinary 
than John Splendid; he blanched even 
to the sears of his half-head, as we say, 
spat vehemently out of his mouth a 
piece of bread he was chewing, turned 
round about in a flash, and into the 


byre past me as I stood (not altogether 
alarmed, but yet a little disturbed and 


uneasy) in the doorway. He emptied 
his clothing and knapsack of every 
scrap of food he had purloined, making 
a goodly heap upon the floor—the very 
oaten flour he dusted off his finger-tips, 
with which he had handled cake that a 
little ago he was risking his soul’s sal- 
vation to secure. And—except the min- 
ister—the other occupants of the byre 
were in an equal terror. 

For in this matter of smittal plagues 
we Highlanders are the most arrant 
cowards. A man whose life we would 
save on the field, or the rock-face, or 
the sea, at the risk of our own lives or 
the more abominable peril of wound 
and agony. will die in a ditch of the 
Spotted Death or a fever before the 
most valiant of us would put out a 
hand to cover him again with his 
blanket. He will get no woman to 
sound his coronach, even if he were 
Lord of the Isles. I am not making de- 
fence or admitting blame, though I 
have walked in Hamburg when the 
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pitch-barrels blazed in the street, fum- 
ing the putrid wind; but there is in the 
Gaelic character a dread of disfigura- 
tion more than of sudden and painful 
death. What we fear is the black mys- 
tery of such disorders: they come on 
cunning winds unheralded, in fair 
weather or bad, day or night, to the 
rich and to the poor, to the strong as to 
the weak. You may be robust to-day 
in a smiling country and to-morrow in a 
twist of agony, coal-black, writhing on 
the couch, every fine interest in life 
blotted out by a yellow film upon the 
eyes. A vital gash with a claymore 
confers a bloodier but a more comely 
and natural end. Thus the Gael ab- 
hors the very roads that lead to a 
plague-struck dwelling. If plagues do 
not kill, they will mar—yes, even 
against the three charms of Island I, 
and that, too, makes heavier their ter- 
ror, for a man mutilated even by so lit- 
tle as the loss of a hand is an object of 
pity to every hale member of his clan. 
He may have won his infirmity in a 
noble hour, but they will pity him, and 
pity to the proud is worse than the 
glove in the face. 

Instantly there was a great to-do in 
getting away from this most unfortu 
nate dwelling. The lads in the byre 
shook tartan and out to the fresh air, 
and rejoiced in the wind with deep- 
drawn gulping breaths, as if they 
might wash the smallest dust of dis- 
ease from their bodily system. So at 
last only M’Iver and I were left stand- 
ing at the door. 

“Well.” said John, with an _ effort, 
“we must be going. I never thought it 
was so late. And we must be on the 
other side of Dalness before very long. 
You have been very good to us, and my 
name’s John M’Iver of Barbreck—a 
kind of a Campbell with a great respect 
for the MacDonalds, of wkrom I kent a 
few perfect gentry in foreign wars I 
have been at the fighting of. And 
good day, mistress, we must be going. 
My friends have the very small man- 
ners surely, for they’re off down the 
road. We'll just let them go that way. 
What need ve expect off small men and 
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He signed to me with a shake of his 
sporran to show it was empty, and, fall- 
ing to his meaning, I took some silver 
from my own purse and offered it to 
the, glum-faced lad in the blankets. 
Beetle-brow scowled, and refused to 
put a hand out for it, so I left it on a 
table without a clink to catch the 
woman's ear. 

“Would you not have a 
doruis?” asked the woman, making to 
a press and producing a bottle. 

M'Iver started in a new alarm. “No, 
no. You're very good,” said he; “but I 
never take it myself in the morning, 
and— good day, mistress—and. my 
friend Elrigmore, who's left with me 
here, is perhaps too free with it some- 
times; and, indeed, maybe I’m that way 
myself too—it’s a thing that grows on 
you. Good-bye, mistress.” 

She put out her hand, facing us with 
uplifted I felt a push at my 
shoulder, and the minister, who had 
left the four others down the brae, 
stepped softly into the room. M’Iver 
was in a high perplexity. He dare not 
shake the woman's hand, and still he 
dare not hurt her feelings. “My 
thong’s loose,” said he, stooping to fum- 
ble with a brogue that needed no such 
attention. He with the minister 
at his shoulder. 

“And good day to you again, mis- 
tress,” said M’Iver, turning about to 
go, without heeding the outstretched 
hand. 

Master Gordon saw the whole play at 
a glance. He took the woman's hand 
in his without a werd, wrung it with 
great warmth, and, seized as it seemed 
by a sudden whim, lifted the fingers to 
his lips, softly kissed them, and turned 
away. 

“O.” cried the woman, 
welling to her poor Clan 
Campbell, I'll never call ye down! Ye 
may have the guile they claim for ye, 
but ye have the way with a widow's 
heart!” 

I did it with some repugnance, let me 
own; but I, too, shook her hand, and 
followed the minister out at the door. 
M’Iver was hot with annoyance and 
shame, and ready to find fault with us 
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for what we had done; but the cleric 
carded him like wool in his feelings. 

“Oh, valor, valor!’ he said in the 
midst of his sermon, “did I not say you 
knew your duty in hate better than in 
affection?’ 

John Splendid kept a dour-set jaw, 
said never a word, and the seven of us 
proceeded on our way. 

It was well on in the morning, the 
land sounding with a new key of 
troubled and loosening waters. Mists 
clogged the mountain-tops, and Glencoe 
far off to its westward streamed with 
a dun vapor pricked with the tip of fir 
and ash. A moist feel was in the air; 
it relapsed anon to a smirr of rain. 

“This is a shade better than clear 
airs and frost and level snow for quar- 
ries on a hunting,” said I. 

“I’m glad it suits you,” said M’Iver. 
“I’ve seen the like before, and I'm not 
so sure about the advantage of it.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 
Journeying not long since, as a third- 
class passenger from Corunna towards 
Madrid, I had for fellow-travellers six 
Spanish soldiers invalided from Cuba, 
a very remarkable Asturian peasant in 
a black jacket and knee-breeches, the 
gloom of which was extraordinarily 
balanced by a blue satin waistcoat with 
large gilt buttons, and a young girl, a 
friend of the Asturian. For hours I 
was preoccupied by the latter; he had 
such a strong, quaint face and so rare 
a nose. He and the girl (a modest crea- 
ture, with the beautiful, pensive eyes 
one distrusts so abominably after one’s 
first bull-fight) took it by turns to sleep. 
Her little head would nestle for an 
hour on his capacious shoulder and her 
mouse-like noises (no one could call it 
snoring) soothed the rest of us. But 


anon he would shake her off and lay his 
coarse cheek by hers, a8 if to make it 
plain to the world with what a gross 
had 


proboscis his parents sent him 

















forth into a world that is not as a rule 
courteous towards eccentricity. 

So it went on throughout the night. 
The soldiers chattered of their wounds. 
their aches and pains, and of “accursed 


Cuba.” They were not discreetly 
clothed, the blue cotton jackets of 
Havana by no means keeping them 


fitly warm in the cold morning hours of 
the exalted province of Leon. But— 
and this was the trait in them, after 
their politeness, that most prepos- 
sessed me in their favor—each of the 
six carried a clean pocket-handker- 
chief, and indeed seemed as refined in 
his ways as a nobleman. 

Froissart found the Spaniards “envi- 
ous, haughty and uncleanly;” but then 
he found the English “vain boasters, 
contemptuous and cruel,” and the Scots 
“perfidious and ungrateful.” It is not 
for us, therefore, to cast the stone and 
say that Alphonso the Thirteenth’s peo- 
ple are still precisely what they were in 
the fifteenth century. 

And yet some of Spain’s villages, to 
say nothing of the towms, are match- 
less in their combination of certain 
modern improvements and a magnifi- 
cently audacious tolerance of the de- 
crepit and the filthy. The electric 
light has established itself in many a 
place where a large proportion of the 
houses would be condemned as unsafe 
by the inspector of an English borough, 
and in which to pass from the door of 
your inn (such an inn!) to the rough 
middle of the street, you are compelled 
either to wade through a black, stink- 
ing sewer, or to jump it. Likely as not, 
too, you may see half a dozen sallow lit- 
tle boys and girls (Spain's hope for 
1920), sitting on the banks of the sewer, 
with their bare toes dabbling in its 
ooze. The broad-hatted parish priest 
in the cool of the evening promenades 
this same street, uncovering his head to 
and smiling at such of his flock as show 
him the like respect. He is the epitome 
of the locality’s culture, and he inhales 
the peculiar air as if It were a sea- 
breeze. 

This, however, is nothing. If you 
want to see a very rousing spectacle, 
you should journey to the country town 
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of Puebla de Sanabria, among the 
mountains of the Vierzo. The town is 


far from a railway, but it is the capital 
of a district and occupies an impressive 
situation on a rock in the midst of the 
narrow valley. When Sagasta 
gives a banquet. he sends to the neigh- 
borhood of this town for trout. Other- 
wise, it has now no national celebrity: 
its glorious old castle at the summit of 
the rock is barred up and left to decay 
at leisure. But it is the pigs that give 
Puebla de Sanabria its individuality. 
The town’s main terraces up- 
wards, a thoroughfare of supreme un- 
evenness, and from the valley to the 
castle door you meet placid, recumbent 


Sefor 


street 


pigs almost at every yard. They lie 
about like the eats in the Lisbon 


streets, and no one interferes. They sit 
on their hams at the thresholds of the 

and, when the whim seizes 
stroll into the dwellings, with 
curious little spasmodic twistings of 
the tail. They even climb the stairs 
like the two-legged inmates and, again 
when urged by the whim, take the air 
on the agreeable old balconies above. 
Thence, from amid hanging creepers 
and household crockery, their long, 
slate-blue snouts peer down upon the 
passer-by with a critical air that is 
curiously offensive. This, mind you, 
not in a poor little hamlet like those of 
Commemara, but in the chief street of a 
district capital of Spain, with an as- 


houses, 
them, 


suming town-hall close to the swine. 
And yet no one cares. The air here, 


which ought to be as sweet and fresh 
as that of Skiddaw’s top, reeks with 


ordure. In other Spanish hamlets one 
has to say “By your leave” to the 
bronzed porkers and tinkling goats 


which block the thoroughfares; but in 
Puebla de Sanabria the resent 
the hint that they are in the way. It is 
you who intrude; their grunts, ranging 
from complaint to challenge, tell you 
that quite unmistakably if you attempt 
to stir them either with your boot or 
your walking-stick. 

The old church of this town has for 
pillars at its portals four life-sized 
granite figures, two being mailed cru- 
saders and two interpretable at a ven- 


pigs 
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ture as ecclesiastics. Without wishing 
to be rude to Spain in the present, one 
may affirm that when these effigies 
were worked into their place, Puebla 
de Sanabria was a sweeter town than 
it is now. The local baron of those 
days was bound to be a more efficient 
administrator than the local subor- 
dinate rulers of these days. 

It is in such slumberous, foul, human 
hives of Spain that they still go to the 
expense of clean glazed tiles for the 
labelling of their public edifices. A 
church is thus ticketed “Church,” the 
eathedral “Cathedral,” the town-hall 
“Town-Hall,” and so on. There would 
be a certain amount of sense in putting 
a ribbon across the back of the mayor 
for the year, with the word “Alcalde” 
upon it; but that is not done. If there 
is a public clock in the place, it is short 
of a hand, or of the weights, or it in- 
sults everyone by lying systematically 
day after day and month after month. 
There is no apparent energy in the 
town save at the fountains, and that is 
woman’s gossip. The men share the 
shade with the more hot-headed of the 
pigs and smoke cigarettes in silence. 

Such in a measure is Provincial 
Spain. The lottery, the approaching 
saint’s day, the bull-fight of the next 
Sunday in the nearest town, and of late 
years the most recent list of recruits 
for Cuba—these are the absorbing top- 
fies of the place and the hour. And the 
provincial press reflects the tone thus 
created. These poor little flimsy sheets 
exist penuriously on advertisements of 
English sewing-machines, English hair- 
lotion and English pills. They are os- 
tentatiously free from enlightenment: 
it is as if they were subject to a cen- 
sorship which forbade them to be aught 
but dull and trivial. 

And yet the curious thing is that the 
farther you get in the Peninsula from 
Spain's elevated capital, the better as a 
rule are the roads, and the more cheer- 
ful the tokens of national prosperity. 
San Sebastian, which is well nigh in 
France, is characteristically Spanish 
only in the small relic of its older parts, 
Its tall red and white houses in regu- 
lar streets and avenues breathe of opu- 
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lence and perfect cleanliness. To be 
sure, this is the Brighton of Spain, and 
no doubt the fact that the court loves it 
and that the little king rides his bicycle 
along its well-kept roads stimulates the 
town’s authorities. But also it is much 
frequented by foreigners, who may, 
without extreme presumption, be sup- 
posed to bring with them a few irresist- 
ible civilizing influences. 

And as of San Sebastian, so of Cadiz, 
Corunna and Barcelona; they are all 
far from Madrid and life pulses in them 
gayly. The thoroughbred Castilian, if 
a Spaniard first of all, would scorn to 
ascribe their high spirits to the zest 
aroused in them by mere trade; but it 
must be confessed that it is just in 
these commercial towns, where the 
yoke of Catholicism lies lightest upon 
the necks of the people, that the lament 
about the nation’s backwardness as a 
whole is loudest. It seems a monstrous 
thing that their progress should indi- 
cate only the more emphatically the ob- 
stinate immobility or the regular de- 
cline of the bulk of the Peninsula. 

The approaches to the capital are 
sentinelled by such famous dead cities 
as Burgos, Zamora, Salamanca, Toledo 
and the like. One and all, these make 
the sensitive traveller shiver as he 
gropes among the ruins and the 
damp, unnecessary (because deserted) 
churches which take up most of the 
space within their walls. Of course it 
is excellently picturesque—this associa- 
tion of castellated walls, open drains, 
mouldering church towers, Moorish 
houses and flower-decked heaps of rub- 
bish. But after a time one has a sur- 
feit of mere sentiment and would fain 
(almost) cover these desolate areas 
with rows of houses and tall-chimneyed 
factories, and animate them with a 
throng of factory-hands. This would 
at any rate show the industrial spirit, 
without which no nation may nowadays 
be great. And Barcelona us a 
brave example of a city which can be 
busy without being as ugly and mur- 
derous to enthusiasms many of 
our own manufacturing towns. 

Also round about Spain’s capital are 
those tell-tale palaces of the Escorial, 


gives 


as so 




















What they 
meant for Spain, only Spain 
knows. Even in the time of Philip the 
Second. when gold was still pouring 
into the country by the shipload, the 
people grumbled at the extravagance of 
that sinister monarch in raising a pal- 
ace just where no one else would have 
thought of building one, with a cost 
proportionate to the strangeness of the 
site. A century later Philip the Fifth 
did the same thing at La Granja. Mil- 
lions sterling were spent in removing 
rocks and laying out gardens, again at 
the people’s expense. The holiday folk 
who on saints’ days exclaim with ad- 
miration amid the fountains and rose- 
trees of Aranjuez do not, of course, 
trouble to think how badly Spain’s 
kings in the past have used them. But 
to the stranger the truth becomes very 
intimate after a time. The deadliest 
part of the wrong lies in the chain set 
upon the nation by its religious guides. 
These condemned enterprise and activ- 
ity of thought as sins: orthodoxy and 
submission were the only virtues; and 
so poor Spain, prone to grow perforce 
with the growth of the rest of Europe, 
has been dosed with narcotics and kept 
stunted, and to this day is in the main 
medieval in its aspirations and its 
pride. One reads still on the church- 
doors many such appeals to the weaker 
parts of human nature as this, with 
coarse woodcuts of flame-environed sin- 
ners above the money-box for which 
the appeal is made: There is no com- 
parison between the torments of this life 
and the deep agony endured in the man- 
sion of Purgatory. Therefore, mortals, 
appease the Supreme Judge. 

At Burgos I chanced to see a common- 
place burial in the cemetery with an 
affecting and significant sequel. The 
dead man, in his black and yellow box, 
Was pressed with some constraint into 
the trench prepared for him, and lay 
sloping so that the head was less than 
a foot below the level of the ground. 
were two mourners, both men, 
after a remark 
the grave’s shallowness, col- 

into tears on the shoulder of 
companion. The  grave-digger 


La Granja and Aranjuez. 
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There 
and 
about 
lapsed 
his 


one, distressed 
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shrugged and observed that it was not 
his fault; there were others below; he 
dared dig no deeper. This said, he be- 
gan to shovel vigorously at the heap of 
soil, bones and scraps of clothing which 


were to form the deceased's last ter- 
restrial covering. But now, of a sud- 


den, a bystander interfered with pas- 
sionate eagerness. It was abominable, 
such such disregard for 
the tenderest feelings of the human 
heart, such official coldness and so 
forth. The grave-digger dropped his 
cigarette, leaned on his spade-handle, 
and stared. The mourners also seemed 
surprised. But, with a shrug on his 
part, also, this amiable champion of the 
lowly now with equal suddenness apol- 
ogized for his heat. “It does not mat- 
ter after all, my friend,” he said to the 
more tearful of the mourners. “You lie 
quiet with the same ease here, like this 
[pointing to the tilted coffin] and like 
that.” The that was a mortuary chapel 
with Gothic pinnacles, door of iron and 
Stained glass, and with a neat altar 
and a carpeted praying-chair inside. 
Then the amiable bystander went his 
way, and the grave-digger turned again 
to his spade. It was a very conven- 
tional revolt against the hardness of 
circumstances, ending abruptly in the 
conventional murmur of Paciencia! 

So in Segovia, in one of its climbing 
alleys, I was one day admiring the 
shaven buttocks of an ass upon which 
a variety of careful patterns had been 
wrought, either by singeing or with a 
knife. It must have been a most la- 
borious business to turn the ass’s hind- 
quarters into such a work of art—a 
lace-like device resembling some of the 
fascinating sculpture of the beautiful 
tawny cathedral towers. But from a 
passage now came forth the ass’s 
owner. Down went the poor brute’s 
ears in painful expectation, and the 
biped swung a bludgeon upon the em- 
broidery. It was blow, blow upou this 
pretty pattern all up the alley, until 
the pair were out of sight. 

Remembering this and much else, I 
could not dissent from the statement 
of a reasonable native of Talavera with 
whom I talked at dinner in the railway- 


carelessness, 
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station of that ancient and mildewed 
town. I had just ridden through miles 
of cork-forests blue with flowers, and 
was almost drunk on the natural 
beauty of the land. “Sir,” said this 
gentleman, as he fingered the unripe 
peaches in a dish, “we are not a practi- 
cal nation. I am sorry to confess it, 
but it is the truth. And we must 
suffer the consequences.” 

Nevertheless, I had only a little while 
before paused in the midst of Tala- 
vera’s broken towers and walls crum- 
bling to the Tagus, and looked long at 
a massive church of considerable archi- 
tectural interest, with the bells plain in 
its belfry and the cross on its steeple. 
But, coming nearer, I found that the 
church was now ticketed “Fabrica de 
Cerillas;” that it was in short a fac- 
tory of those infamous small wax 
vestas, the lighted heads of which fall 
into the striker’s hands or on his cloth- 
ing as if they were meant to do so. 
For one penny the law gives you pre- 


cisely fifty of these cunning vestas, 
which are a government monopoly. 


Not a practical people, forsooth! 

Moreover, at this same railway sta- 
tion of Talavera, the government offi- 
cial who issued the tickets passed me a 
bad dollar among my change. That, 
too, was a very practical proceeding, 
indeed. The notorious politician Gon- 
zalez Bravo, in apology for his profli- 
gate irresponsibility as a statesman, 
remarked, “Is it not absurd to be 
always the same?’ One must excuse 
something to a people who can so 
readily justify themselves to them- 
selves, and who, more than any Euro- 
pean people, have played both high and 
low parts in the dramas of the Con- 
tinent. 

Froissart, in his estimate of the 
Spaniards, says nothing about their in- 
tegrity, or their lack of it. The afore- 
said incident of the bad dollar recurs to 
mind. It was neither the first nor the 
last thing of the kind I received from 
government servants in the course of a 
six weeks’ tour in the country. For 
this pleasing little trait, the nation at 
large must not be blamed. From all 
accounts, the disease of peculation still 
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has its centre amid the more consider- 
able personages of the country. This 
disastrous cancer has not quite killed 
Spain, but it has been long trying to 
deprive it of all credit in the esteem of 
the bulk of Europe. 

When gentlemen who wear ermine 
and scarlet and hold State portfolios do 
not mind sacrificing their honor and the 
nation to their own pockets, one can 
hardly blame the lower orders for not 
being quite straight. Spain’s people 
are, however, and seem at all times to 
have been, more respectable than their 
rulers. There is not that mean pilfer- 
ing of the stranger here that there is in 
many parts of Italy. Count Beust, 
when Austrian Ambassador in En- 
gland, was much taken with a simple 
epitaph in one of our country church- 
yards which declared that the deceased 
was “as honest as was consistent with 
his human nature.” Upon the whole, 
Spain is rather more honest than one 
would expect from its circumstances. 

Thrice only, apart from the govern- 
mental bad dollars, did I in the course 
of my jaunt through the land have any 
reason to complain of my treatment in 
this respect. Once was at Vigo, where, 
in spite of the local municipal placard 
in the hotel specifying the hotel's 
charges, I was offered an objectionable 
bill. This was soon put right. I 
pointed to the placard and, with a 
smile, they agreed that there was a 
mistake. The Alcalde himself would 
have paid the revised bill without a 
murmur. 

The second time was at a country 
town. Here I bargained with a cul- 
tured cobbler that he should take and 
send to me certain photographs of his 
native place. He accepted my pesetas 
and my address, and mentioned a saint 
or two as guarantee of his determina- 
tion to fulfil his part of the contract. 
But he has not kept his promise, and he 
declines to correspond on the subject. 

The third occasion was more trivial 
still. I was riding in the Gredos 
Sierras with a delightful guide, who 
abounded in paradoxes and mirth, and 
loved wine. Sancho helped himself to 
my special little comforts, including my 

















cigars. There were 


expensive 
other cigars bought on purpose for him. 
These he took pleasure in presenting 
to humble persons or individuals with 


more 


whom he fraternized for five or ten 
minutes at village inns. Furthermore, 
he told the dame at one inn to charge 
me the same for his bedroom, which 
was the stable, as for mine, which was 
the attic; he would be passing that way 
again some time. He may even have 
been more iniquitous still, but he made 
amends for all by terming me caballero 
perfecto to my face in his various gos- 
sipings with others, and by laughing 
with me when I exposed sundry of his 
indiscretions. 

The country which irritates the stran- 
ger in his pocket no more than this is 
not radically depraved. If Spain de- 
faults in her exterior national debts, it 
is not the Spanish people proper who 
are to blame, but they who have had 
the pleasure of spending the money 
represented by this debt and who are 
responsible for the honest administra- 
tion and development of the country. 

As touching the haugktiness of the 
Spaniards, much might be said. Re- 
serve seems a more gracious word for 
the quality. Lady Burton said of her 
husband, the late Sir Richard, of re- 
markable memory, that he was “ 
beautifully reserved.” Thoreau, Emer- 
son, and many another good man, has 
lauded this same quality, which the 
average Spaniard, not town-bred, cer- 
tainly possesses in an unusual measure. 
He does not cheapen himself by indis- 
criminate familiarity. It is not given 
to all people to be hail-fellow-well-met 
with the rest of the world, and it is not 
thus given to the Spaniard. And, can- 
didly, this deficiency suits him and is a 
recommendation of him rather than 
otherwise. 

There is, moreover; a good deal of 
shyness in this much-descried Spanish 
pride. “We Spaniards,” said to me an 
estimable provincial gentleman at 
Pontevedra the beautiful, “are afraid 
of trying to talk any other tongue than 
our own, for fear of committing a ton- 
teria (seeming foolish)...’ This same 
gentleman lost himself in superlatives 


so 
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in praise of the adventurousness and 
perseverance of the English. He made 
it appear that he thought it condescen- 
sion in Englishmen travelling in Spain 
to trouble to speak Spanish. He may 
have been serious, or merely a prey to 
the rashness of a shy man whose 
tongue has run away with him; in 
either case he showed the breeding of 
a gentleman. 

But to the Spaniard it would seem 
very odd that an Englishman above all 
should mention Spanish haughtiness as 
if it were a demerit. He forms, in fact, 
just the estimate of us that we have of 
him. “You must have everything in 
order, and you are so cold in your man- 
ners,” was a remark in the mouth of a 
Castilian that rather amused me. The 
poker might almost as well taunt the 
tongs with stiffness. 

The remark was made as the pair of 
us sat on the low wall round a famous 
conventual church, the architecture of 
which we were supposed to be study- 
ing. The sky was one unclouded blue 
above the yellow building. Three little 
acolytes, with white laced surplices 
over their greasy scarlet gowns, were 
playing kick-the-stone on the pavement 
by the church-porch, and at least 
twenty of the lame, diseased and blind 
(a harrowing company) sat like our- 
selves on this low wall and watched the 
little choir-boys placidly. In the porch 
itself two inoffensive persons were eat- 
ing cherries, adding to the many hun- 
dreds of cherry-stones already on the 
pavement. A large, rosy-faced priest 
passed towards the church from the 
road, through the decrepit company 
upon whom he smiled complacently. 
He did not disturb the scarlet acolytes, 
but he cracked a few more cherry- 
stones with his broad feet cased in 
thick, buckled shoes, nor did he seem 
to notice their presence as anything out 
of the common. Then two men passed 
us carrying on their heads a blue coffin 
with gilt paper trimmings to its edges. 
About a yard of the trimming had got 
detached and fluttered in the breeze; 
the men smoked cigarettes while they 
trotted on with the coffin. 

It was altogether a somewhat con- 
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fused little vignette of life in Spain 
thus visible from this convent wall. 
But how much the more natural for its 
confusion! My companion was right. 
Relatively, we have, in England, a dia- 
bolical love of order. What in the 
world, for example, would British 
choir-boys have done if they had been 
thus caught at sacrilege by their High 
Church vicar! 

There is scope for large treatment of 
the subject of character moulded, or at 
least restrained, by climate, as illus- 
trated in our friends the Spaniards. 
We Britons, in considering these chil- 
dren of the hot South, do not sufii- 
ciently appreeiate this influence. The 
sun saps their energies, while minister- 
ing to certain of the more unprofitable 
of their passions. Hence they have 
never, since civilization came to the 
land, known anything of that superior 
sense of free-will and personal poten- 
tiality the lack of which keeps them a 
dwarfed and somewhat pitiable people 
in the opinion of many Northerners. 
Italy has tasted the delirious joys of 
independence, of freedom from the 
shackles of a millennium, but Spain not 
yet. Perhaps, however, the majority 
of us others, if we lived always under 
Spain’s blue skies, would become as 
limp, listless and resigned to the con- 
trol (good or bad) of the more vigorous 
few, and as indifferent to what we 
reckon the great material aims of exis- 
tence, as the most typical of Spaniards. 

Civilization does not seem to suit 
Spain. Only here and there about the 
country has it taken any root, and even 
then the effect is somewhat theatrical. 
This is fine for the mere tourist, who 
cries out for contrasts and fillips to his 
own precious self-esteem; but it is un- 
fortunate for Spain, compelled to live 
either at peace or discord with the 
other nations of the world. Meanwhile, 
it is well that there is so much good, 
old-fashioned muscle and bone and vir- 
tue in Spain’s various provinces. No 
one can doubt that the Spanish stock, 
as seen in her peasants, is among the 
best of its kind anywhere. The tawny 


gay fellows on muleback who sing 
along the road; the garrulous, if not 
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over clean, village inn-keeper, his wife, 
sons, sons’ wives and children’s chil- 
dren, among whom, a vast genial 


gathering, the stranger may, if he will, 
eat a good salad and drink wine in the 
most picturesque of kitchen interiors, 
perhaps to the tinkle of a beggar’s 
guitar as well as the ceaseless domestic 
chatter; the little, dark-eyed boys and 
girls who shout from their doorways, 
“4 Dios, caballero!’—they have comeli- 
ness and character even if they are 
short of education and, like their 
fathers before them, believe slavishly 
in their blue and gold village Madonna 
and their rubicund, broad-hatted parish 
priest. 
CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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In every art, if we endeavor to trace 
its history, we find certain improve- 
ments introduced at different times, 
each of which marks an important for- 
ward step, sometimes amounting to 
quite a revolution in practice. Cer- 
tainly is this the case in the art of 
photography, which has during the 
past sixty years advanced with such 
leaps and bounds that the pioneer 
workers would hardly recognize, in the 
modern method of picture-making, any- 


thing pertaining to the practice of 
camera work as_ introduced’ by 
Daguerre and his partner Niépce in 
1837. Those first pictures, called 


daguerreotypes, of which examples are 
seen occasionally in the possession of 
elder folk, were taken on silvered 
plates, the surface exposed to the ac- 
tion of the light in the camera serving 
for the actual and only picture—nega- 
tive and positive in one. Multiplication 
was impossible, unless by extra sit- 
tings before the camera; and as those 
sittings had, by reason of the slowness 
of the action of the chemicals, to be 
prolonged to a most extraordinary ex- 
tent, repetition was a matter which 


needed consideration. 
For fourteen years the daguerreotype 




















—which, it must be admitted, gave deli- 
cate and beautiful results—held its 
own, when it was entirely superseded 
by the wet-collodion method. In this 
process a negative on glass was pro- 
duced in the camera, and from that 
negative any number of positive copies 
on paper could be obtained. Portraits 
by the dozen them became a feature of 
the photographer’s business, and many 
men made small fortunes at taking pic- 
tures by the new method. Thirty years 
elapse, and the wet process—except for 


special purposes—was overthrown in 
favor of dry plates—that is to say, 
glass plates covered with a compound 
sensitive to light, composed of the 
necessary silver salts suspended in 
gelatine. The manufacture of these 


plates now forms a big industry, and 
there are many factories all over the 
country which supply them to photog- 
raphers, professional as well as ama- 
teur. 

It has long been acknowledged that 
glass is not the ideal substance for the 
support of the photographic image. In 
the first place, it is terribly brittle, and 
many are the valuable negatives which 
have testified to the fact; and, in the 
next place, it is heavy—two grave 
faults in a substance which has to go 
through much handling and carriage 
from one place to another. On the 
other hand, it can be readily cleaned 
from every impurity—an important 
point when we have delicate chemicals 
to deal with; and—what is of more 
moment to a photographer—it is beauti- 
fully smooth, flat and transparent. 
The latter quality is more important 
than all, because in the operation of 
printing from a negative the light has 
to go through its more transparent por- 
tions, and unless the support itself was 
penetrable by light it would be useless 
for the purpose. Paper and other sub- 
stances have been tried as substitutes 


for glass for negative-making, but 
have never come into general use. So 


that we may say that glass, with its 
undoubted imperfections with regard 
to weight and brittleness, has been re- 
garded, until recently, as the best sub- 
stance which photography could adopt 
1010 
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as a support for negative images. And 
for the use of professional photogra- 
phers in the studio, where weight need 
not be a matter of consideration, and 
where practised fingers give little op- 
portunity for breakage, it is still the 
best material, and likely to remain so 
for a long time to come. 

But with the amateur worker it is 
very different. Few travellers make 
their way along untrodden paths with- 
out taking with them a witness of their 
doings in the shape of a photographic 
camera. Every ounce of extra weight 
is with them a serious matter, 
cially in mountainous countries, and 
few could burden themselves with the 


espe- 


necessary apparatus for taking pic- 
tures if it included several pounds’ 


weight of glass. Happily, glass plates 
can now be dispensed with, and cellu- 
loid films, little thicker than the paper 
upon which these words are printed, 
take their place. The two most valu- 
able properties of celluloid as a support 


for the photographic image are its 
lightness and its flexibility. Compar- 


ing it with glass plates of the usual 
thickness adopted by photographers, 
we soon see how it is that tourists, who 
naturally wish to reduce their impedi- 
menta to the narrowest limits, give it 
the preference. Taking a packet of a 
dozen plates measuring five by four 
inches, we find that they turn the scale 
at twenty-two and one-half ounces, 
nearly; whereas a strip of celluloid to 
bear twelve pictures of precisely the 
same size weighs only two and one-half 
ounces. A tourist going abroad for, 
say, a fortnight, will want at least a 
gross of plates, or their equivalent in 
films; in the former case he will have 
a burden of more than ten pounds and 
a half, while the films necessary for 


taking the same number of pictures 


will weigh only one-fifth of that 
amount. 
The other property of celluloid—its 


flexibility—has had almost as much to 
do with its adoption by photographers 
as its light weight, and has to a great 
extent revolutionized the form of pho- 
tographic apparatus. The common 
kind of camera, until recently, was a 
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box with an accordion-like bellows ex- 
tension, so that it could be opened out 
for the purpose of focussing the pic- 
ture. The sentitive glass plates were 
held in separate wooden cases, called 
double-backs, two plates in each, which 
were made to slide into the camera at 
the back, and the drawing of a shutter 
in front of the case exposed the plate 
within to the action of the lens. It was 
usual for each camera to be sold with 
three of these double backs, holding al- 
together six plates; and when these 
plates had been exposed to the lens the 
operator could do no more work until, 
under the protection of red light, he 
had removed them and put fresh plates 
in their places. Now, compare this 
somewhat crude method of procedure 
with the more modern system, which 
the introduction of celluloid has made 
possible. The glass plates are abol- 
ished, and with them their containing 
cases or double-backs. In their stead 
the photographer carries a roll of cellu- 
loid film long enough to accommodate 
a dozen pictures. This celluloid rib- 
bon is held on a reel or spool, and 
backed by black paper throughout its 
length. The ribbon of paper is pro- 
longed for several inches beyond the 
celluloid ribbon with which it is asso- 
ciated, so that if we were to unroll one 
of these spools we should see nothing 
but black paper to begin with. The 
reason for this arrangement is that the 
spool can be placed in the camera or 
removed from it in full daylight, so 
that the operator can change a used 
spoon for a fresh one without having 
recourse to a dark room—that is to say, 
having taken twelve pictures, he can 
change his spool and start afresh with 
material for twelve more, and twelve 
again after that, should he see fit, pro- 
vided that he has the necessary “re- 
fills” in his pocket. 

And now a word about the mechan- 
ism by which this ribbon of celluloid, 
made sensitive to light, is made to 
show itself to the lens in successive 
sections. As we have seen, the strip 
of celluloid is held on a reel or spool in 
association with a ribbon of black 


paper which projects far beyond the 
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celluloid. This black paper is figured 
on the back—at equal intervals—one, 
two, three, four, etc.; and the figures 
can be read, through a tiny red window 
let into the back of the camera, when 
the spool has been put in its place. 
This is easily done by removing part of 
the instrument, when the fastening of 
the black paper on the spool is cut 
through and the paper drawn out, so 
that it passes over guiding-rods, and 
finally to a receiving-spool, which has 
in connection with it a winch by which 
it can be turned, the handle of which is 
outside the camera. Supposing, then, 
that we have put the spool in position, 
we close the camera, turn the winch- 
handle until we see the figure one 
through the little red window, and then 
we shall know that all is in readiness 
for taking our first picture. We pre- 
sent the camera towards the desired 
object, press the button, and an audi- 
ble click tells us that the picture has 
been taken. We then, for precaution’s 
sake, make a note of the subject, time 
of day, quality of the light, or any other 
matter which may be of value for 
future reference, turn the winch- 
handle until the figure two makes its 
appearance behind the little red win- 
dow, and we are then ready for a 
second shot. 

It will thus be seen that this modern 
form of camera consists of a box con- 
taining two rollers, between which a 
ribbon of sensitive material can be 
passed, after the fashion of a pano- 
rama. Each section of this ribbon 
comes in turn under the influence of 
the lens in front of it, and is impressed 
by light action so as to produce an 
embryo negative image. A wonderful 
amount of ingenuity has been expended 
in simplifying the many details of this 
system of photography; and the instru- 
ment itself, under the name “kodak,” 
is really a triumph of mechanica! 
skill. 

Not the least useful feature of film 
photography is that the sensitive ma- 
terial can be sent through the post 
without the least risk of injury. so that 
the tourist photographer, so long as he 
keeps in touch with civilization, need 
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only carry with him sufficient material 
for a few days’ consumption. A tele- 
gram to the nearest town will quickly 
bring him another spool or two of film, 
and he can again go on his way rejoic- 
ing. It must be noted, too, that the 
traveller can send his exposed films, by 
the same medium, to his dealers, who 
will undertake the development and 
the printing of pictures from them. To 
the busy man—the war correspondent 
of a newspaper, for example—this is a 
boon indeed. 

Celluloid—a mixture of camphor and 
gun-cotton, with some suitable solvent 
—was invented many years ago, and, 
as a substitute for ivory—in this case 
mixed with a white pigment—has been 
used for billiard-balls, combs, knife 
and fork handles, washable collars and 
euffs, and many other purposes. It 
was, indeed, proposed as a substitute 
for the brittle glass plates employed in 
photography thirty years ago, and it 
would no doubt have come into use had 
it not been found that the collodion 
then used as a support for the image 
Now, 
however, that collodion plates have 
been almost entirely superseded by 
those coated with a gelatine emulsion, 
celluloid has once more come to the 
fore, and careful experiment has pro- 
duced a material which, whilst being as 
clear as glass, is flexible and about one- 
fifth its weight. The chemicals used in 
photography have no effect upon the 
material, so that, while the thin, trans- 
parent kind of celluloid is used as an 
image-bearer, a thicker and opaque 
kind is employed for making dishes in 
which the film can be developed. 

A word about this development. As 
is well known, the photographic plate 
or film which has been exposed to light 
action bears no visible record of the 
circumstance. The alteration which 
has been effected does not reveal itself 
until a developing liquid has been ap- 
plied to the surface, an operation 
which must be conducted in a room 
lighted only by a ruby window or lamp 
with a red glass. This developer, 
which can be procured in the form of 
powder, to be mixed with a stated 


acted upon the new material. 
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quantity of water, is poured into a 
basin, and the ribbon of exposed cellu- 
loid, removed from its spool, is drawn 
through it backwards and forwards. 
Presently the image appears—or per- 
haps it would be more correct to speak 
of them in the plural, for at least 
twelve little negatives will be found on 
the ribbon. These images gradually 
get more pronounced, and the develop- 
ing fluid is allowed to act until they 
seem to be almost too black for recog- 
nition. The film is subsequently fixed, 
washed and dried,and the negative pic- 
tures can then be separated from one 
another with scissors, and can be 
printed from by any photographic 
method which may be preferred. It 
would be beyond our purpose to give 
details of operations which can be 
found in any text-book, and are gener- 
ally supplied by dealers in  photo- 
graphic materials. 

And let it be observed that the photo- 
graphic tyro should carefully study a 
text-book if he aims at doing good 
work. He would also do well, if he 
has no knowledge of drawing or pic- 
torial composition, to turn his attention 
in that direction as well. There are 
thousands of amateur photographers 
who turn out good work, so far as 
technical excellence is concerned, and 
yet they seldom produce a satisfactory 
picture for want of artistic knowledge 
and feeling. One must learn how to 
recognize that happy conjunction of 
subject and light and shade which goes 
to make up a picture, and not to be led 
away by the charm of color—which in 
photography has unfortunately to be 
neglected. The optician, the mechani- 
cian and the chemist have combined to 
furnish us with photographic ap- 
paratus which has been brought to a 
wonderful pitch of perfection, but it 
will not work automatically. And al- 
though we have only to press a button 
to put the wonderful machine into 
action, we must learn when to press it, 
and take care that the subjects pre- 
sented to its notice are such as will 
make pictures as well as_ photo- 
graphs. 

T. C. HEPWORTH. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 

We have many writers in our time, 
and of making books there is no end, 
but we have few literary men. Many 
the thyrsus-bearers; few are the 
mystics! No calling is more honorable 
than the literary life; but it is not easy 
of attainment; it is apt, too, to be 
thought that mere covering of paper 
with ink makes the man of letters. 
Yet, in truth, there is a difference. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was the lit- 
erary man pure and simple, in the 
sense that Hazlitt, or Leigh Hunt or 
Matthew Arnold was, and this is his 
most honorable distinction. Born in 
1850, dying in 1894, he was devoted, 
from his boyhood onwards, to the art of 
literature, to the beauty of style, to the 
attainment of balanced and harmoni- 
ous, if not impassioned, prose. It was 
not enough for him to write; he must 
write well, and learn the secret of the 
great masters. Little more than three 
years has passed since he died in dis- 
tant Upolu, that gem set in the wide 
waste of the Southern seas. Flying, 
like Tristram Shandy, from disease to 
the ends of the earth, death caught him 
up and laid him by the heels at last in 
that beautiful spot which is, perhaps, 
nearest of all habitations to the earthly 
Paradise. We can never be sure of 
what verdict posterity will pass on any 
writer; perhaps we stand too near our 
contemporary to call him great; yet, if 
ever there was a star in the spacious 
firmament of English literature worthy 
of the place, surely Stevenson is that 
star. Without prejudice, too, it may be 
said that, though a cosmopolitan, he 
was too much of a Scot in his affinities 
ever to forget his native land. Like 
those of the Wizard of the North, his 
writings are for the most part intensely) 
Scottish. A true patriot, he would) 
have spurned the selfish maxim, Ubi 
bene, ibi patria. And that is saying a 
great deal for one whose native land 
possessed a climate which sent him to 
distant lands and over weary seas in 
search of health. 

A man of wide sympathies, he easily 
took the cue from his surroundings and 


are 
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found in them a message for himself. 
Like Ulysses, he might say, “I am a 
part of all that I have met.” For, as 
no other’s was, his work was himself, 
and a transcript or transmutation of 
his environment. His surroundings, 
his studies, his experiences, must be 
taken into account, along with his 
own nature, if his writings are to 
be correctly understood and appreci- 
ated. 

Heredity counts for so much in these 
days that it is indispensable if you 
speak of a man to mention his parents. 
From his father, Thomas Stevenson, 
the son gained some of those traits 
which were after to serve him in such 
good stead as a writer. A lover of art, 
of certain Latin authors, a discreet the- 
ologian and a student of romance, 
chivalrous to a degree which led him 
into upholding unpopular theories, fond 
of nature and science, the father 
handed on to the son, who would have 
none of his business career, all 
these charming qualities and likings. 
Through his mother he had kinship 
with the Balfours of Pilrig, his grand- 
father, the Rev. David Balfour, being 
minister of Colinton and a cadet of that 
old Scottish house. Stevenson was 
thus “of a kent hoose,” as the fastidi- 
ous Scottish temper phrases it. The 
love of Bohemia, which was kept 
within bounds by his father, became a 
ruling passion with the son, and led 
him into curious byways of adventure 
in a time when Bohemia was yet a land 
of romance and dreams, where the art- 
ist, the literary man and the wit could 
meet on common terms. Stevenson 
was thus a genuine Scot, and, what is 
more, an Edinburgh Scot. No Scots 
boy can quite escape his romantic sur- 
roundings—the product of strange 
memories and long ages of chivalrous 


deeds. A boy like Stevenson, with 
keen instincts and thirsty mind, was 
alive to them in every nerve. Edin- 


burgh, be it old or new, carries a story 
in almost every stone. More memories 
of our past history throng the thouglit- 
ful wayfarer in the High Street anil 
Canongate of that romantic town than 
can be counted. Phantoms of the past, 























in greater number than the crowd of 
unwashed idlers who now wander aim- 
lessly along these classic streets, touch 
his elbow and whisper in his ear. And 
Stevenson, as he grew up, had com- 
munings with them all, and told him- 
self a story of all the archways and 
corners that met his eye. He carried 
that love of Scotland, of his native 
town, far over seas, and never forgot 
them. Carlyle, who also expatriated 
himself, but no farther than London, is 
identified with Scotland, though a 
true Scot to the last, than Stevenson 
will always be. In distant Samoa his 
eyes beheld the Hebrides and saw in 
vision Pentland’s grassy slopes, with 
their musical, tinkling burns; his ears 
still caught the bugle-blast as it rang 
sharp and sudden from Edinburgh's 
eastled steep across the housetops. 
“Now.” says he, with a pathetic and 
wistful note, “when I think upon my 
latter end, as I do sometimes, I feel 
that when I shall come to die out here 
among these beautiful islands, I shall 
have lost something that had been my 
due—my native, predestinate and for- 
feited grave among honest Scots sods.” 

“The happiest lot on earth is to be 
born a Scotsman,” he declares with en- 
thusiasm. His fatherland supplied 
him with copious material for one side 
of his nature to feed on; the Shorter 
Catechism, that venerable document, 
was food for another, and, with the 
teaching of his parents, accounts for 
that note of austerity which sounds 
through all his writings. His was no 
lack-lustre nature, incapable of being 
moved, irresponsive to impressions: he 
noted with a critical yet sympathetic 
eye everything he saw: and if there 
Were no story hanging odorously 
around it, straightway he weaved one 
to suit the occasion. Hence his jour- 
neyings with his father opened up only 
the more fresh fields and pastures new 
to his ruminating mind. His grand- 
father’s mamse at Colinton—still stand- 
ing as it used to do when his boyish 
footsteps woke its echoes—a little, re- 
tired place. hedged about by deep 
the water 
its windows— 


less 


banks and high trees. with 
of Leith 


rushing below 
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Was another place dear to his memory. 


To it we owe that charming essay, 
“The Manse,” happily conceived, still 
more happily written. And Swanston 


Cottage. lying in a nook of the Pent- 
lands, within sight of the grey metrop- 
olis and the breezy Firth, gave him 


these hillsides for a field to wander 
over. Near its doors a _ conventicle 


used to gather; further afield was the 
ridge where the Westland whigs were 
scattered by Dalyell in 1666; within 
sound of the city’s clangor, the valleys 
and dells of the hills offer as romantic 
and melancholy a beauty as could be 
wished for. Strange, out-of-the-way 
folk, such as Stevenson loved to fore- 
gather with, were to be met with there 
—the ancient gardener, the shepherd, 
John Tod, the wandering beggar, the 
tinker of the burn of Kinneard, the 
broken soldier who loved Shelley and 
Keats, and many more. 

It is easy to see how these were all 
formative influences in his early life, 
and afforded raw material out of which 
to weave a beautiful fabric by and by. 
At school, it is said, he was conceived 
to be (in schoolboy phrase) half mad; 
when other boys were thinking of the 
cricket-field and of football he was bent 
on turning phrases and learning how to 
write. Like most children, he lived in 
a world of make believe; a world 
bounded by the nursery walls and the 
garden railings, where pirates sailed 
the Spanish Main and Red Indians, 
grim and gory, flourished a flashing 
tomahawk; where everything was 
something else and reality was as noth- 
ing compared with its use to the imag- 
ination. From childhood onwards he 
Was a dreamer, abandoned to that lux- 
ury of the vivid mind; consistently, in 
sleep and out of it, using up the full 
materials of life in the construction of 


filmy air-castles. Indeed, at a later 
time Stevenson, like Crabbe, found 
some of his best inspirations in his 
dreams. Ideas conceived in youth 
dominated his literary tastes. It is 


easy to give examples. If a man “has 
never been on a quest for buried treas 
ure.” he says in answer to Mr. Henry 


James, “it can be demonstrated that he 
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has never been a child.” Most of 
can imagine the joy of such an imag- 
inary quest in child-play; we can tell 
whence the idea sprang-—out of ro- 
mances about the Spanish Main and 
Captain Kidd, it is most likely; but 
few, if any, of us are dominated by the 


us 


idea in later life, save in an unro- 
mantic, commercial way. Stevenson, it 
appears, never lost sight of it. ‘Treas- 


ure Island” could not have been written 
without it; it is the motif of “The 
Merry Men;” it reappears in 
“The Treasure of Franchard” and in 
“The Master of Ballantrae.” He was, 
in fact, always asking himself, “What 
story can I fit on to this?’ There were 
places which (he was sure) waited 
calmly on the appointed hour when 
some stirring action, or some gruesome 
tragedy, should affront them and rouse 
their echoes. There were places 
which, failing all else, must occupy 
themselves with the creatures of his 
fancy—Edinburgh, the sand-dunes of 
North Berwick. the ancient seaport of 
South Queensferry, the Western High- 
lands. All these are memorable places 
for the student of his writings. “There 
was no end to his supposing,” writes a 
friend. It was the same with the peo- 
ple he read of and the people he met. 
They stuck in his memory; many of 
them figure in his stories and would be} 
surprised, could they know it, to find 
with what faithful finger they were 
drawn. He used up his own experi- 
ences; the novels, tales and essays are 
compacted of them, real or imagined. 
Time and again, to those who know 
anything of his boyhood and youth, an 
event, a description, speak eloquently 
of some similar circumstance in which 
he had figured, and which remained in 
the memory until called forth, a fairy 
Ariel, by this Prospero to do his bid- 
ding. Like Rousseau, he had the most 
intense consciousness of his own exis- 
tence.y No object that had once made 
an impression on him was ever after 
effaced. 

It has been already said that he 
learned to write. Books were food to 
him from earliest childhood, and they 
awoke in him, one after another, a re- 
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sponsive chord, which presently set 
him imitating the writer's style and 
matter. Shakespeare, Montaigne, Bun- 
yan, Spenser, Wordsworth, Whitman, 
George Meredith, to name but a few, 
were favorites from the first, and fell 
victims to his imitative craft. if 
genius, as is erroneously supposed, be 
the capacity for taking infinite pains, 
then Stevenson, in this sense, was a 
genius, learning to write in the same 
way as Alphonse Daudet, turning 
phrases as he walked, noting down a 
description in his version-book, con- 
structing a story, a poem, a drama, in 
the manner of the favorite of the hour. 
It is better that literary work should 
thus acquire carefulness, polish, deli- 
cate chiselling, than that we should be 
swept away before that flood of slip- 
shod English sent abroad by “the mob 
of gentlemen who write with ease” in 
those evil days on which we have 
fallen. People will exclaim that this 
method smells of the lamp. For our 
part, we are content that it should be 
so. After all, in literature as in life, 
the goal is reached by a straight and 
narrow way. 

At school and at college he would 
have none of the ordinary pabulum; he 
preferred to “babble o’ green fields” 
rather than put his nose to the educa- 
tional grindstone. His father before 
him had been a mere idler at school; he, 
for his part, for no consideration was to 
be bound to these narrow paths of vir- 
tue where Latin supports the scholar 
on one side and the mathematics on the 
other. The brooks tinkled, the birds 
sang, the sun shone, here was a pleas- 
ant book, and life was a merry pageant. 
and off went our truant with his cap 
flung in the air. This truant disposi- 
tion may give great enjoyment to him 
who has it, and lead him into many a 
pleasant by-path meadow, but it will 
be a sore annoyance to constituted au- 
thorities, and to all dons, professors, 
pedagogues and proctors. When Ste- 
venson went to Professor Blackie to 
obtain his certificate of attendance at 
his class, that blithe Grecian positively 
declared more than once that he did 
not know him as any student of his. 
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Professor Fleeming Jenkyn was 
equally placed in an equivocal position, 
but was also equally candid. “It is 
quite useless for you to come, Mr. 
Stevenson,” said he. “There may be 
doubtful cases: there is no doubt about 
yours. You have simply not attended 
my class.” Yet he did acquire various 
scraps of scholastic knowledge by 
which he set great store. “I still re- 
member,” says he, gravely, “that the 
spinning of a top is a case of kinetic 
stability. I still remember that em- 
phyteusis is not a disease, nor stillicide 
a crime.’ Knowledge is a powerful 
possession, and it is by such unconsid- 
ered trifles as these that many of us 
acquire a considerable reputation. 

But if any one should suppose that 
Stevenson was a mere loafer and idler 


he would be hugely mistaken. He 
played truant from college and the 


desk that he might be an assiduous stu- 
dent of nature, of men and of books. 
Like Valentine in “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” he might have said:— 


Though myself have been an idle truant. 

Omitting the sweet benefit of time, 

To clothe myself with angel-like perfec- 

tion: 

hath 

name, 

Made use and fair advantage of his days; 

His years but young, but his experience 
old, 

His head unmellowed, but his judgment 
ripe. 


Yet Sir Proteus, for that’s his 


For Stevenson, if Scotsman ever did, 
deserved that old Scottish epithet, “a 
lad of parts.”” We cannot be sorry that 
he made his own selection of the chap- 
ters he would mark and learn in the 
book of knowledge, when we consider 
the treasures which resulted from 
these disinterested studies. With the 
greatest inclination to wander afield 
and see all the clangor of life, its high 
achievements and golden vineyards, he 
was yet busily teaching himself and 
others the lesson of contentment. “Did 
you ever see a squirrel turning in a 
cage, and another squirrel sitting philo- 
sophically over his nuts?” asks the 
stranger in “Will o’ the Mill,” and then 
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goes on to say, “I needn't ask you 
which of them looked more of a fool.” 
So Stevenson would have all men do 
their duty, seek out the possibilities of 
life, yet not wander idly into fields 
where they have no business, nor oc- 
cupy themselves with matters too 
strange or knowledge too high for them. 
Distance, he would remind you, lends 
enchantment to the view. 

It was settled that he should be an 
engineer, and follow, Hindu fashion, 
the profession of his fathers. “Alas!” 
he sighed, “to hear a man, be he Fleem- 
ing Jenkyn himself, lecturing about 
strains on a bridge is all very well. 
But, after all, where is the human in- 
terest in strains on a bridge?” Haw- 
thorne somewhere speaks of the shades 
of his forefathers marvelling at his 
literary tastes. “A writer of story- 
books! What kind of business in life, 
what mode of glorifying God or being 
serviceable to mankind in his day and 
generation may that be? Why, the de- 


generate fellow might as well have 
been a fiddler.” That resembles Ste- 


venson’s position, but he was not to be 
put to shame. When he should have 
been studying engineering he was 
courting the muse and inditing a Cov- 
enanting novel, and working himself 
into a fever with fearful doubts as to 
the likelihood of his literary immor- 
tality. The outer and accidental cir- 
cumstances of the engineering profes- 
sion alone attracted him: the hazards 
upon slippery rocks, the sounding sea, 
the nipping, briny winds, the amphibi- 
ous life, the glory of summer in the 
Western isles. We owe to this part of 
his career that racy essay, “Some Pas- 
sages in the Life of an Engineer,” that 
other, “Memories of an Islet,” and his 
sympathetic memoir of the professor 
whose lectures were so great a weari- 
ness to the flesh to this nimble spirit. 
But such an engineer, for all his fine 
writing, would have ben a mockery of 
the sacred family traditions. Accord- 
ingly the law was tried next, and in 
due time Stevenson was called to the 


bar. He has been known to wear the 
wig and gown; that he practised is 


more than has ever been averred. In- 
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deed, the keeper of the Parliament 
House used to show his gown to sight- 
seers, with the words, “Here is the 
gown o’ a laddie that does nae work— 
that daft laddie, Stevenson.” Litera- 
ture was still the potent factor in his 
life, the siren who, happily for the 
world, beguiled him from making 
bridges and pleading before the outer 
or inner houses. 

Those who like to forecast the future 
genius in the precocious child will see 
the budding littérateur in a work 
Stevenson wrote as a child of six. It 
was called “A History of Moses,” and 
was resplendent with pictures, show- 
ing the Israelites following that great 
law-giver imto the wilderness and 
smoking serious pipes. What is more 
to the purpose is found in “The Pent- 
land Rising, A Page of History,” 1666. 
It was published by an Edinburgh 
bookseller, a little pamphlet of some 
score pages with a flaring green cover. 
Stevenson at this date was only a boy 
of sixteen. The book follows the con- 


temporary accounts of the rising given 


Sir James Turner and 
others. Yet it is a free and flowing 
marrative, wonderfully told, with an 
evident sympathy for the Covenanters 
(a sympathy which disappears with 
maturer years), and graced by pictu- 
resqueepithet and balanced style. This 
was in 1866. About five years later ap- 
peared that College Magazine, about 
which he waxes so humorously pa- 
thetic in “Memories and Portraits.” 
He writes slightingly enough of it 
there. but, in truth, the essays contrib- 
uted by him to its pages have much of 
the delicacy and grace which mark his 
later work. Copies of these four fugi- 
tive numbers are now highly valued by 
the bibliophile for Stevenson’s sake, 
and fetch a long price in the book-mar- 
ket. These were the days when he cul- 
tivated the flowing locks of the poet, 
and wore the loose velvet jacket which 
the esthetic vogue had made common. 
By 1873 he had made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Sidney Colvin, who in turn intro- 
duced him to P. G. Hamerton, himself 
both artist and author. Hamerton was 
at that time editor of the Portfolio, and 


by Kirkton, 
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it was in its pages that Stevenson next 
appeared. His love for the Bohemian 
aspects of country life appears in his 
first essay, that entitled “Roads.” Of 
the others, the very titles attract the 
fancy and promise complete satisfac- 
tion to the reader. Stevenson’s earliest 
work took the essay form; it will prob- 
ably be found that in this field his best 
and most lasting work was done. 

It is curious to find him about this 
time publishing anonymously “An Ap- 
peal to the Clergy of the Church of 
Scotland,” wherein the ministers of 
that communion are advised to make 
such pecuniary sacrifices as will en- 
able their brethren of the Free Kirk to 
return to it, if they wish to. Here was 
a piece of generous Quixotry; the ad- 
vice seems somewhat gratuitous, if not 
impertinent, in times when the value 
of teinds had already begun to fall; and 
what is more to the point, it has never 
appeared that any minister followed 
the advice given. But the pamphlet 
will stand side by side with that un- 
questionably generous tribute to Father 
Damien which was, later on, to speak 
with trumpet tones against the com- 
fortable detractors of that good priest. 
Romantic minds like Stevenson’s are 
usually optimistic, and more than one 
literary man has seen himself turn 
ecclesiastic, theologian and philosopher, 
when he might least have expected it. 

Stevenson had leanings to the artistic 
life; he was a passable and dainty 
sketcher; several engravings and etch- 
ings of his own reveal a studied quaint- 
ness and unique interpretation of na- 
ture which is as idealistic ‘as it is 
impressionist. It is that touch of the 
artist’s mind which gives so pleasant a 
twang of mother earth to so many of 
his pages and makes him, to some ex- 
tent, a Wordsworth in prose. When it 
became evident that the literary life 
Was open to him, fortunately for the 
world he sought the society of artists. 
He became an habitué of the Latin 
Quarter, where he was a great favor- 
ite; the ancient and royal forest of 
Fontainebleau, beloved of artists, knew 
him well; indeed, at this period France 


Was as much his home as Seotland. 
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All this was not without effect upon his 
literary work; it attained a greater 
breadth and more of that esprit for 
which we may well envy our French 
cousins; moreover, some of his writings 
are cast in a certain French mould 
which no student of that literature can 
mistake. The travel sketches have a 
French crispness. “The Treasure of 
Franchard” and that delightful story 
“Providence and the Guitar” might 
have been written by M. Daudet; while 
such essays as “Charles of Orleans” 
and “Francois Villon” show his passion 
for those romantic poets of a country 
which, like our own, has so much ro- 
mance in her history. The essay, “For- 
est Notes,” published at this time, is a 
graphic picture of Fontainebleau, ad- 
mirable alike for its naturalness and 
precision. And here it may be ob- 
served that few writers are so faithful 
in their interpretation and description 
of nature as is Stevenson. Its grim as 
well as its beautiful aspects attracted 
him, and both are exactly depicted 


with the minuteness of a pre-Raphael- 
ite and the magic of a Turner. 


He is 
not so copious as Ruskin, but he is 
equally precise; not so luxurious as 
Tennyson, but quite as much master of 
the correct epithet; not so classically 
cold as Matthew Arnold, but equally 
sincere. The are full of this: 
the novels, too, contain many a brilliant 
piece of word-painting. That passage 
in “The Merry Men” where Gordon 
Darnaway discourses on the terrors of 
the sea is grimness itself. “The sea— 
a muckle yett to hell!” But the 
sweeten phases of nature are recalled 
in many a passage which haunts the 
memory and is musical to the ear. 
Akin to this is the vivid method by 
which he huddles a whole volume of 
descriptive writing into a single para- 
graph, each phrase a photograph, each 
sentence opening up~a world of vision 
and of glowing life. Vagueness is no 
evidence of imaginative greatness; de- 
tail, vivid yet true coloring speak of it 
as nothing else can. People believed 
Dante had been in hell, because of his 
exact measurements and copious num- 
and lurid landscapes. So with 


essays 


bers 


He has seen everything he 
tells us of; he has a vivid presentation 
of it in his mind; and the copiousness 
of that vivid presentation is, properly 
speaking, the source of all true imag- 
inative work. “If you want people to 
weep,” says Horace, “you must first 
weep yourself.” If a writer would 
have us see, with sympathy, what he 
writes about, he must first have seen 
it, even (to use St. John’s words) “gazed 
and gazed” upon it, for himself. 
Hence the greatness of Homer, of 
Dante, of Shakespeare. Stevenson was 
quick to perceive this and to act upon 
it. 

To return to the Probably 
the earliest writings of his to attract 
attention were the exquisite essays in 
the Cornhill of 1877, afterwards col- 
lected in the volume “Virginibus Puer- 
isque.”” These at once told the world 
that a new writer of genius had set his 
foot on the stage. Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Bacon, Montaigne, are the great essay- 
ists of literature. But Stevenson must 
be joined with these great names. He 
has the same charm, the same inimi- 
table grace, the same breadth of view. 
Of these Montaigne becomes more of a 
friend grow older; Hazlitt is 
frankly an egoist; Lamb is always gar- 
rulous and pleasant; Bacon is stately 
and severe, but seldom reveals himself. 
Stevenson combines these qualities, but 
has chiefly the manner of Montaigne. 
He takes you into his confidence and 
will not let you away till you have 
known some of his secrets. Not all, 
however; for on some subjects Steven- 
son could be as silent and reserved as a 
Trappist monk. But in this delightful 
personal note the likeness to Montaigne 
is seen more than ever. In both there 
is the same transcript of individual ex- 
periences, emotions, likes and dislikes. 
And their charm for the reader lies in 
this, that though he has never penned 
a line, he can say as he reads: I have 
felt this, I have thought that. Who 
that has read “Old Mortality” does not 
recall the misanthropic humors and 
heroic love-affairs of youth? And so in 
a hundred other authentic instances. 

Yet an he is no mere 
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trifler. He touches deep soundings in 
human experience. Punch’s famous ad- 
vice to those about to marry is also 
Stevenson’s, but he qualifies it after- 
wards by saying “Do.” “If you have 
failed with your own life,” he says (and 
he means that no one has much to boast 
of in this respect), “are you likely to 
manage better when married?... If 
she were only your sister, and you 
thought half so much of her, how 
doubtfully would you entrust her fu- 
ture to a man no better than yourself! 
Your wife will be a witness of 
your sins, a judge and a victim.... 
To marry is to domesticate the record- 
ing angel.” Nevertheless, he goes on, 
“to hold back is to run away from the 
battle. It is lawful to pray God that 
we be not led into temptation, but not 
lawful to skulk from those that come 
to us.” With the churches he advises 
men to have faith, and to live in hope 
that their faults will spur them on to 
do better and to love better. Out- 
wardly cynical, these essays on love 
and marriage have much to commend 
them to the notice of the aspiring Bene- 
dict who would outstrip the angels in 
audacity. His theories on these sub- 
jects are pleasanter to listen to than 
Hazlitt’s, who wrote with as much 
frankness but with far less chivalry. 
This wise candor illuminates the 
other essays of this series. Each time 
of life, he would have us believe, has 
its appropriate environment and prod- 
ucts. “The true wisdom is to be al- 
Ways seasonable....To love play- 
things well as a child; to lead an adven- 
turous and honorable youth; and to 
settle when the time arrives into a 
green and smiling age, is to be a good 
artist in life and to deserve well both 
of yourself and your neighbor.” That 
*is sound advice. But if he, with us all, 
found youth a delusiveand ever-retreat- 
ing dream, he still strove hard to retain 
the youthful spirit. And few succeeded 
so well. Charles Kingsley kept his 
share of animal spirits to the last; even 
Matthew Arnold showed the boyish 
love of fun in baiting the Philistines. 
But somehow Stevenson kept hold of 
the secret of youth and its charms long 
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Few have inter- 
as he, 
“Child’s Play” and “A Child’s Garden 
of Verses” remind us; still fewer have 


after youth had gone. 
preted children so well 


as 


remained to the end such enthusiasts 
for youth and adventure. “Youth is 
the time to go flashing from one end of 
the world to the other both in mind and 
body; to try the manners of different 
nations; to hear the chimes at mid- 
night; to see sunrise in town and coun- 
try; to be converted at a revival; to cir- 
cumnavigate the metaphysics, write 
halting verses, run a mile to see a fire, 
and wait all day in the theatre to ap- 
plaud Hernani.”” Hence he is no lover 
of dulness and prudence. His pet ob- 
ject of scorn was Samuel Budgett, the 
successful merchant. “Give me,” he 
exclaims, “the young man with brains 
enough to make a fool of himself.” 
This seems a startling doctrine (and it 
runs through all he wrote), but it is 
easy to see what is meant. To make 
money, to know more languages than 
most other men, to live in a cloister and 
forget God’s sunshine, these are laud- 
able enough ambitions, but we should 
not forget that they do not exhaust the 
possibilities of life. The conclusion he 
brings us to is that we should cultivate 
the finer feelings, lest the sober employ- 
ments of life should stifle them, and 


the time of enjoyment never come. 
Above all, we should be afraid of 
neither life nor death. Not even 


Browning excels him in expounding the 
lesson of boldness and thoroughness in 
our actions. It is easy to see that he 
touches a high, heroic note in his teach- 
ing, and it explains his own buoyancy 
and the spirit of romantic enthusiasm 
which is so pleasing in his novels. 

A less philosophic but a more frankly 


autobiographical and softer note is 
touched in the later essays. Age has 
softened the crude ideas of youth. 


There you have the crisp and mellow 
reflections of one looking backward 
across the years that are no more. He 
lingers with love over faded memories. 
The world, he knew, has many attrac- 
tions; but, after all, home, the old 
familiar faces, the old loves, the old 
books, are best. “When I was a boy,” 
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he writes, “I was a bit puzzled, and 
hardly knew whether it was myself or 
the world that was curious and worth 
looking into. Now I know it is myself 
and stick to that.” We may rejoice at 
his decision, for it has given us one of 
the most delicate and refined exponents 
of human life, and especially of that 
human life which Stevenson knew 
most of—his own. 

In his criticisms, Stevenson, because 
he knew himself so well, at once seems 
to see with the eyes of his author and 
to know his mind. What fine discrim- 
ination in his essay on that enigma of 
seventeenth-century character, Samuel 
Pepys! What anatomizing and analy- 
sis of Francois Villon, blackguard and 
poet! It is doubtful if any of the host 
of writers who have blamed or excused 
Robert Burns has arrived more nearly 
at the truth than this keen critic in his 
famous essay on the “Old Hawk.” Yet 
he neither weeps nor grows abusive. 
He is sane, truthful, judicious. Or 
take that other on John Knox. Dr. Mc- 
Rie’s portly tomes shiver and collapse 
before the humor and knowledge of 
this short study. 

To that youthful and adventurous 
spirit of which we have spoken we owe 
some of the most delightful travel-pic- 
tures that have ever been penned. 
Each of them reveals the same desire 
to test the meaning of life at different 
points. Two of Stevenson’s curious 
journeys took place in France—his 
canoe voyage with Sir Walter Simpson 
in 1877, and his solitary journey on foot 
through the Cevennes in 1878. Soli- 
tary, but how could he be solitary with 
Modestine, subject of alternate blows 
and caresses, a steed which will surely 
rank in future with Bucephalus and 
Rosinante! Later on he crossed the 
Atlantic in the steerage of an emigrant 
ship, and the great plains of America in 
a train, and of both journeys he has 
given the record. There are no loud- 
sounding adventures in these sketches; 
but there is exact coloring, the evidence 
of a mind attuned to the passing scene 
and ready to listen to its voices, of a 
heart which pined for fields and woods 
and hills. Here there is not the glaring 
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correctness of a photograph. but the 
work of an imaginative and sympa- 
thetic artist. Things seen and heard 
have passed through the alembic of his 
own brain and been transmuted into 
the fine gold. Stevenson has lent a 
part of his personality to every page. 
Withal there is a piquancy, an antique 
flavor in these books; to read them is 
to inhale the scent of the earth and of 
an old herb-garden after long pining in 
a sick-room; a serious passage jostles 
one full of a quiet and sarcastic humor; 
in truth, no books of travel remind one 
more of Sterne than do these; but there 
is no aping a pathos which is not felt, 
and no coquetting with unpleasant 
themes. 

Stevenson’s earliest attempts in the 
field of fiction were short sketches; the 
first of these, ““‘The Story of a Lie,” is 
replete with all the grace and power 
which marked his later work. As a 
novelist it was Stevenson's fate to 
quicken the long dead love of pure ro- 
mance. And in his stories there is no 
dull moralizing, no double entendre, nor, 
happily, is our author the writer of nov- 
els with a purpose. He simply tells a 
story, and, to say truth, that is what 
the world always likes. Hence the 
long life of Homer, of the “Arabian 
Nights,” of the national ballads. 
Hence, too, the inevitable oblivion 
which awaits nine-tenths of the “lit- 
erature” which froths and foams in our 
time. With Stevenson (and, happily, 
many have followed him) every inci- 
dent, every phrase, has its place, and 
serves to usher you to the dénouement. 
And you have all the pleasure of being 
carried out of yourself for the time, out 
of the whirl of kirk or market. into a 
world whose sun gives the “light that 
never was on sea or land.” “Treasure 
Island” at once sets you on shipboard. 
You smell the brine and feel that you 
are off on a quest for buried treasure. 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” “Kid- 
napped,” “Catriona,” plunge you, with 
the speed of Prince Houssain’s magic 
carpet, into the Scottish world just 
after the °45. And there you remain 
till you have closed the book. In writ- 
ing this trilogy Stevenson wisely chose 
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the period after the conflict, though the 
passionate force it stirred still swelled. 
For his sympathies were doubtful; had 
he written of the strife itself (as Scott 
did) he would have found himself in the 
equivocal position of one who would 
run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, who doubts whether George is 
not as good as Charles or James. 
Stevenson was a doubtful Jacobite; he 
was also, however, a more than doubt- 
ful whig. As to the style in which 
these stories are written it is indefin- 
able, yet it haunts the memory. It has 
just that touch of archaism which hints 
at the veritable date of the story, and 
just that balance and harmoniousness 
which recall the English classics. 


Stevenson’s early environment, his love } 


of exciting situations, his knowledge of | 
all such situations in his own country’s/ 
story, his fondness for Scott and 
Dumas, explain his novels. He loved | 
the romantic side of things, of the sea,}| 
of adventure. He had a passion for| 


the weird and bizarre, which he exer-} 
cised to the full in such stories as| 


“Thrawn Janet” and “Markheim,” ard 
in such a play as “Deacon Brodie.” 
And, once more, the mysterious side of 
life attracted him, and attracts us too, 
in his “Master of Ballantrae,” in “The 
Pavilion on the Links.” There were 
few forms of the novel which he did not 
experiment in, witness “Prince Otto,” 
and, generally speaking, he won suc-, 
cess. Indeed, the variety of his 
themes, though by no means equal, is 
yet akin to the similar variety of Bal- 
zac. 

“Treasure Island” is, properly speak- 
ing, a boys’ book, but, like “Robinson 
Crusoe” (the only book with which it 
ought to be compared, though “Reuben 
Davidger” runs it close), children of a 
larger growth are fascinated by it. 
There is not a dull page in it, and every 
incident seems to be, in turn, more ef- 
fective than the other. We hurry 
through it. eager to be in at the death: 
we feel, at the end, as if we had been 
among the pirates and endured mary a 
strange adventure; and then we read it 
again, rolling it, like a sweet morsel. 
under the tongue. Nothing, again, can 
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be more effective than the opening 
chapters of “The Master of Ballan- 
trae;’ they have the same glamour as 
suffuses “The Antiquary” and “The 
Heart of Midlothian.” Yet, as we 
on, the story drags somewhat, and it is 
only towards the end that the same 
breathless interest is awakened. The 
truth is that in all Stevenson’s novels 
there deficiency of plot. His 
strongest point lay in the effectiveness 
of incident and in the number of such 
incidents he was capable of giving, and 
also in the power of his dialogue. Each 
character speaks actively and 
strongly as if he were playing a game 
of fives. Such incidents in “The Mas- 
ter” as the duel by candlelight, the dis- 
covery that the body is gone, the Mas- 
ter acting as tailor in New York, the 
camp in the forest, the resurrection of 
the Master, are really inimitable, and 
earry their air of convincing reality 
with them. So, in “Kidnapped” and 
“Catriona,” it is more the incidents and 
the conversations that please than the 
plot. In the former one feels one’s 
heart in one’s mouth ali the time David 
Balfour is wandering and escaping dis- 
aster. In the latter there are situa- 
tions powerfully conceived and as 
powerfully described. As for the char- 
acters, Alan Breck has the true Steven- 
son trade-mark upon him; Miss Grant 
has walked bodily out of some un- 
written novel of Scott’s—there no 
denying her vitality; the lord advocate 
and James More are duplicates of the 
same character, only James inclines to 
the side of vice and the advocate to the 
side of David and Catriona 
make love in a manner peculiarly 
Stevensonian, and a trifle artificially. 
Some one has said that Stevenson 
never was in love, but that as a friend 
he was unequalled, and there is prob- 
ably as much truth in this as in most 
epigrammatic sayings. “Catriona” 
a whole will, no doubt, rank as the 
finest of his completed novels. 

One other thing limits the field of 
many of his novels, and that is the auto- 
biographical style of telling the story. 

f course the omniscience of the novel- 
the judicious of other 
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sources when amplify the 
constricted sphere in which the nar- 
rator dwells. Still, no one can use this 
manner long without seeing its narrow- 
ing effect upon the complete result. It 
is doubtful, again, whether he has 
given us a large gallery of really flesh- 
and-blood characters, like Fielding or 
Thackeray. |We almost feel that we 
are dealing with mere puppets, not men 
and women, yet puppets endowed with 
an amazing mechanism which we are 
easily deluded into taking for life itself. 
This is seen at its height in the “New 
Arabian Nights,” but few of his stories 
escape it. It probably resulted from 
his living so much in a land of make-be- 
lieve, and from his “always supposing.” 
Hence, some of his characters are un- 
convincing, if not farcical, and cer- 
tainly fantastic. You can never be 
sure how they will jerk their limbs 
next. For all that, none but Stevenson 
could have imagined them.f He him- 
self is all his characters; he has given 
to each a pound of his own flesh; but is 
the vital blood wanting? He 


necessary 


not 


speaks again and again in his essays of 


the infinite capabilities of the human 
spirit. “There is nothing so monstrous 
but that we can believe it of ourselves.” 
The novels are expositions of this text, 
and show us Stevenson posing, now as 
this, now as that other of his charac- 
* ters. 

As a writer of short stories Stevenson 
was unequalled. It may seem easy to 
write a short story, but the truth is, a 
long work of fiction is not so difficult an 
undertaking. How are you to give the 
hint of true character, to make the pre- 
sentment vivid and the incidents truth- 
ful in a few pages? There must be 
compression without the evidence of it. 
A short story is enough in one 
sense, but a short story which will be 
readable, which you will go back to 
with pleasure, is nota common object 
in literature. The French excel us in 
this, but Stevenson runs them very 
close. “The Pavilion on the Links” is 
a good example of his powers. The 
story of the Italiams tracking the vile 
banker to that lonely house on the 
bleak and desolate seaboard is unique 


easy 
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of its kind. There is the usual element 
of the mysterious and the weird; we 
are fairly in Stevenson land: there are 
whiffs of the sea, dark nights, flashing 
lights and mysterious voices. Yet once 
more the figures are mere puppets. 
Northmour is a doubtful figure with his 
coarse humors; Cassilis is nothing so 
much as Stevenson’s double; Clara is 
better and more lifelike; her father is 
more in Stevenson’s best vein—a kind 
of Master of Ballantrae quoting Scrip- 
ture and masking his sensual vices 
under a covering of hypocrisy. 
“Thrawn Janet,” again, is still shorter, 
but it is a fearsome piece of gruesome 
diablerie told in the Lowland dialect and 
tricked out by the effective use of Scots 
words, fear-inspiring in sound and 
meaning alike, yet with all that circum- 
stance of grim humor which is never 
from the the Low- 
lander. To convey its full flavor to the 
mind, it should be read alone at the 
mirk midnight hour, but with help 
within call, as the results may be dis- 
astrous. “The Merry Men” is home- 
lier, though not wanting in horror. 
The lonely island with the booming of 
the sea, the glorying of the Calvinist in 
his ill-gotten gains mixed with his fears 
of the sea, his sudden horror at the ap- 
pearance of the black man, and then 
the clap of judgment which turns his 
brain and hustles him on to his death— 
all this is most admirably told, together 
with that tang of the sea, that vision of 
Spanish treasure, that appearance of 
piratical visitors, of which Stevenson 
was so fond. 

In a different vein, full of a subtle 
pathos, is that sweet sketch, “Will o’ 
the Mill.” It has something of the 
manner of the best German story-tell- 
that homely, pensive style, that 
gentle kind of character-drawing which 
we find in them. The chief difference 
is that in this study there is more of the 
may 

back 


absent stories of 


ers; 


conscious, or it be self-conscious 
artist. We are again in the 
weird, mysterious region in such stories 
as “Olalla” and “A Lodging for the 
Night.” The latter, a story of Francois 
Villon, reads like a chapter from his 
biography, so life-like is the presenta- 
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tion, so well have the horror and the 
wintry cold struck into it. In his short 
stories Stevenson seems to occupy a 
middle place between Hawthorne and 
Poe. He is neither so moonstruck an 
idealist as the former, nor so ghastly a 
realist as the latter. If he does terrify 
us now and then, the feeling is mixed 
with delight and wonder at his marvel- 
lous skill, his absolute precision in his 
epithets and phrases, his consummate 
artistic power. 

Stevenson was never one to go with 
the scorners who, in their writings, 
with a demoniac art make sin look a 
pleasant thing. He had been well 
trained in a stern but upright faith; he 
knew that morality was the braver 
path to follow; and his books witness to 
the worth of the virtues and the re- 
ligious sentiments. “It is by our evil,” 
says Charles to his uncle in “The 
Merry Men,” “that God leads us into 
good; we sin, I dare not say by His 
temptation, but I must say with His 
consent; and to any but the brutish 
man his sins are the beginning of wis- 
dom.” No more accurate and sound 
statement was ever penned outside of 
asermon. It is of a piece with the pur- 
view of religion and ethics which Ste- 
venson always takes, and one feels 
thankful that after writing so much he 
still kept constant to these high ideals. 
In his own way he was what we might 
call a lay preacher. His essays are of 
the stoical cast; he is for no deep re- 
nunciations, yet still he sees that life 
demands many a sacrifice from us, and 
that its true secret is not to be grasped 
by the self-seeker. But in certain of 
his short stories the note of the 
preacher rings out loudly, as in “Mark- 
heim” and “Dr. Jekyll,” which, apart 
from the sombre thoughts they arouse, 
deserve well of the student of morals. 
Both are sermons on that strange 
duality of nature which we find in our- 
selves, with this difference—that Mark- 
heim believes himself the mere crea- 
ture of circumstances, circumstances 
which Jekyll courted and played into 
the hands of, knowing well that he was 
free to baffle them. St. Paul told us 
long ago “The evil that I would not, 
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that I do.” It is almost as if Steven- 
son had taken this as his text, and, 
seeing the vast capabilities, both moral 
and artistic, lying dormant in it, had 
preached from it with the tongue of a 
master. 

One other matter in connection with 
the novels falls to be considered here— 
the criticism that he has given us no 
effective heroine. This would be a seri- 
ous defect if true. But he has done 
this as well as most; for few men can 
give much more than a lay-figure when 
discussing a heroine, just as women’s 
heroes are seldom other than women 
posing as men. Scott gave us few real 
women, Dickens none, Thackeray not 
many. In the regions of the drama it 
is different; Shakespeare’s women are 
all alive, so are Goethe’s. For all that, 
where were the critic’s eyes? One 
who discoursed so fluently of love and 
marriage was not likely to leave the 
subject alone when he ventured afield 
into the blithe regions of romance. 
What do they make of Mary in “The 
Merry Men,” of Olalla, of Catriona, of 
Miss Grant, of that sportive damsel in 
“The Story of a Lie,” of Alison Graeme? 
One will not say that he holds a brief 
for the sex, or that he has succeeded 
any better than most novelists of his 
own sex. He is no amorist and would 
have cut a poor figure as a troubadour; 
yet he is wise, candid and once or twice 
touches a passionate note. 

As a novelist Stevenson has been set 
on a level with Scott, but surely this is 
but the ignorant enthusiasm of the 
claqueur; and one is sorry for those 
who believe it. For all that, he is char- 
acterized by the same qualities as 
Scott, only lesser in degree. To him, as 
to Scott, man is the traveller afoot 
through time, and it is on the broad 
highway of human sympathies that he 
sits and tells his tales. But Scott's 
trumpet tones, his colossal genius, his 
massive strength, his wide canvas, his 
numerous interests, he has nothing of. 
He does share with him his glamour, his 
vividness, his manliness, his love of a 
sheer story. He gives us few mere lay- 
figures; Scott has given us a dozen. As 
a story-teller he is, perhaps, as clever, 
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but Scott is infinitely greater. Scott is 
a general marshalling brigades; Steven- 
son is but a captain with his company. 
Both do their work, however, with 
equal vigor and love, and _ with 
equal success on their own level. One 
thing Scott could not do: he could 
not write essays like Stevenson’s, 
nor was he master of such a magic 
style. 

In many ways Stevenson was a 
unique literary phenomenon. But 
nothing is so unique as his life in 
Upolu. Landor lived all his days in 
Rome; Byron fell in love with Greece 
and Italy; but Stevenson, combining 
the functions of. barbaric king, story- 
teller in chief to the islanders, and man 
of letters, is quite unparalleled. Yet, in 
that lonely, sea-girt isle, he was like 
nothing so much as Prospero, summon- 
ing Ariel and his elves to do his bid- 
ding. That exile was for the sake of 
health, yet, though he was always 
weak and ill, there is scarce a trace of 
it in his writings: they are not sad; the 
beautiful essay, “Ordered South,” is 


the only one where he poses as the in- 


valid, yet even there he is cheerful. 
For he was not one to wear his heart 
on his sleeve, nor does he depict the 
deeper emotions with much passion. 
Only the strong man and the wealthy 
can afford to be pathetic. He has cer- 
tainly none of that cheap, maudlin sen- 
timent which, adopted from France, 
delights in making its bow to the 
reader and saying, “Look how pathetic 
Iam!’ Yet, now and again he speaks 
a word of real pathos, all the more 
striking because it is so rare—espe- 
cially in “Child’s Play,” “El Dorado” 
and “Ordered South.” To him living 
and working had their rewards; he 
kept a bold face and a warm heart to 
the end, lest by giving way to his pains 
and weakness he should lose sight of 
the generous emotions which he loved. 
He agreed with Browning that a bold 
start and a great failure are better 
than whimpering cowardice and paltry 
aims. And if he expressed his beliefs 
jestingly, and thought that a good din- 
ner and a bottle of wine are sufficient 
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answers to the brevity and uncertainty 
of existence, after all he spoke not 
without truth. For we do not value 
our good things enough, and we are 
all apt to listen with an over-grave 
sincerity to the moaning of the 
Preacher. 

To the end Stevenson’s was a fine 
nature, capable of many thrills, edu- 
cated to appreciate niceties that others, 
more gross, would pass by. To the end 
he was a keen observer of life, a care- 
ful, painstaking writer, a master of 
curious phrases and of style. He was 
no stoic, yet there was in him the stoic 
gravity and austerity, the product— 
shall we say?—of climate and race plus 
a grounding in the Shorter Catchism. 
Nor yet is he an epicurean, though 
there were few parts of life which he 
had not made trial of. He has been 
salled a Pyrrhonist, like Montaigne, but 
it is difficult to see the reason for the 
title. It is true that now and then his 
mind is in a state of balance, but, for 
the most part, he is too certain in his 
opinions, too dogmatic in stating them, 
to continue long in a state of suspended 
judgment. He changed, as age went 
on, in his thoughts and opinions; but 
to pass from one pole to another is a 
different thing from remaining bal- 
anced betwixt the two. To science, 
writing (as he said) “with the cold fin- 
ger of a star-fish,” he was less than 
just; its methods were too cut and dried 
for his romantic temperament; it shat- 
tered illusions and the aberglaube of 
life. This is all the more curious when 
we think of his precision in the use of 
language. He laughed consumedly at 
Darwin’s “hairy ancestor, probably 
arboreal,” though the theory of hered- 
ity struck him, and is put to a pretty 
use in one of his best essays. The 
myth of Pan was more cheering by far 
to his heart than the message of sci- 
ence. For, in moments when the glow 
and color and mystery of life pre- 
vail, “the mind refuses to be satis- 
fied with evolution, and demands a 
ruddier presentation of the sum of 
existence.” 

J. A. MacCuLiocn. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
COINCIDENCES. 

How often does it happen to us, par- 
ticularly as we are getting older, that 
we say to ourselves, I have seen that 
face before, I have heard that story 
before, and how often do we spend 
days and nights without being able to 
trace the fugitives! There are, of 
course, coincidences in the world, mere 
coincidences, or undesigned  coinci- 
dences, as they are called. With them 
we can do nothing beyond trying to find 
out whether they are really coinci- 
dences, and if we follow them to their 
source we shall generally find that the 
supposed coincidences are not so mi- 
nute, and by no means so surprising, as 
they appeared to be at first. Many 
such coincidences have been pointed 
out of late between different languages, 
different mythologies and different re- 
ligions. Their mere collection is, no 
doubt, very interesting and very useful, 
but their truly scientific value begins 
only when they can be accounted for. 
They can be accounted for in three 
ways: 1, genealogically, as when the 
minutest coincidences between Greek 
and Sanskrit have been explained by 
the fact that there was a time, thou- 
sands of years ago, when the ancestors 
of the speakers of Greek and of San- 
skrit spoke really one and the same lan- 
guage, the so-called Aryan, or Proto- 
Aryan; 2, historically, as when we are 
able to show, for instance, that there 
was a time, during the Exile, when the 
Jewish religion came into lasting con- 
tact with that of Persia and Babylon; 
and 3, psychologically, as when some of 
the doctrines of Christianity occur al- 
most totidem verbis in the sacred books 
of other religions, being no more than 
the expression of feelings inherent in 
human nature at all times and in all 
climes. 

When we are startled finding 
Dyaus in the Veda as a god of the sky, 
we might at first imagine that the look 
ing up to the sky as a source of light 
and life was almost a psychological ne- 
cessity. and we could easily show that 
in most religions and mythologies hoc 
sublime candens had been raised to the 


by 
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rank of a supreme deity. But when we 
find that this Dyaus corresponds letter 
by letter to Zeus, we have in this com- 
mon name invoked in India and in 
Greece a real historical fact, and we 
are justified in concluding that the sky 
was deified under the same name by 
Hindus and Greeks long before the 
time of Homer, long before the time of 
the Vedic poets. The same applies to 
many other mythological names. such 
as Eos, dawn, Sk. Uihas; Ignis, fire, Sk. 
Agni, ete. 

If we find close resemblances be- 
tween the legends of Buddhists and 
early Christians, many of which have 
lately been pointed out, we cannot im- 
agine that there really was a time, 
however distant and prehistoric, when 
the apostles or their predecessors and 
Buddha and his teachers lived to- 
gether; nor has it been proved yet that 
at some later period Buddhists and 
Christians were brought into actual 
contact with each other. What we 
have, therefore, to do in this case is to 
see whether the resemblances extend 
to names or words, in which case we 
should be forced to admit a historical 
contact, even if we could not prove it, 
or see whether they could be accounted 
for by certain psychological tendencies 
inherent in the human mind. Thus if 
a bright star rises over the house in 
which Buddha is born, it would not fol- 
low that the star of Bethlehem was 
necessarily copied from it, because the 
idea that great men were born under a 
good or auspicious star is not uncom- 
mon among civilized or uncivilized 
people. It is here that the study of allo- 
phylian great advan- 
tage to us, for it is by them that we can 
show how certain thoughts and certain 
customs are natural to the natural man, 
and need not surprise us if they occur 
among civilized races also which, so far 
as we know, have had no historical in- 
tercourse whatever with each other. 
Here, however, caution is re- 
quired, for many things which look like, 
are not like at all when we come to 
know their antecedents. Whatever 
has been said to the contrary, surely 
the fact that Jesus saw Nathanael sit- 


legends is of 


creat 
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ting under a fig-tree has no similarity 
whatever with Buddha’s obtaining en- 
lightenment when sitting under a fig- 
tree. The Indian fig-tree is very dif- 
ferent from the fig-tree of Palestine, 
and what has Nathanael in common 
with Buddha? When, however, our 
attention is drawn by Roman Catholic 
missionaries to the extraordinary like- 
ness of the vestments and sacrificial 
utensils used by Buddhist priests in 
Tibet and by the priests at St. Peter’s 
in Rome, we are quite satisfied in look- 
ing for a historical explanation, and 
appealing to the fact that Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries were active in China 
in the seventh century A. D., and that 
these vestments, as described to us by 
competent authorities, date from a 
much later time. 

I have treated this subject of coinci- 
dences between languages, mytholo- 
gies and religions so recently in a 
paper on “Coincidences,” read before 
the Royal Society of Literature, and 
printed in the Transactions of that So- 
ciety, Vol. X VIII., Part I1., that I need 
not recur to it at present. All I wish to 
show is that, in modern times also, the 
same principles are applicable to coin- 
cidences in art and literature, which at 
first sight seem most perplexing. When 
we find a poem of Heine’s or Matthew 
Arnold’s almost literally the same as 
an old poem in Sanskrit, which existed 
two thousand years ago, what shall we 
say? It is impossible, of course, that 
the Indian and English poets should 
have passed through the same school 
or breathed the same spiritual atmo- 
sphere, but did they directly or indi- 
rectly come into contact with each 
other’s poems; or, lastly, are their 
poems such that human nature, placed 
in the same or very similar circum- 
stances, could be regarded as sufficient 
to account for the similarity between 
their productions, without any sugges- 
tion of plagiarism? I shall give two 
instances which were certainly start- 
ling to me, but which, after all, admit 
of an explanation, though I do not feel 
certain that my explanation will be ac- 
cepted by literary critics and historians 
of literature. What can more ub- 
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likely than that a poem of Heine, full 
of wit and modern sentiment, should be 
found again in Sanskrit? Sanskrit 
poetry, beautiful as it is, is certainly 
not distinguished for either humor or 
sentimentality. Here is the poem in 
Heine’s very own style. It was pub- 
lished for the first time in 1823, in the 
“Lyrische Intermezzo,” of which I pos- 
sess a copy with Heine's dedication. 


Ein Jiingling liebt ein Miidchen, 
Die hat einen Andern erwiihlt; 
Der Andre liebt eine Andre, 
Und hat sich mit dieser vermiihlt. 


Das Miidchen heirathet aus Aerger 
Den ersten besten Mann, 

Der ihr in den Weg gelaufen; 

Der Jiingling ist tibel dran. 


Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu; 
Und wem sie just passiret, 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwey. 


Heine’s poems are among the most 
difficult to translate. I have seen sev- 
eral more or less successful transla- 
tions of our poem, and, as by a strange 
coincidence, I received this very morn- 
ing a volume of Poems and Transla- 
tions by Lewis Frederick Starrett 
(Boston, 1887), in which this poem is, on 
the whole, happily rendered. I hope I 
may be allowed to copy it here:— 


A youth loved a maiden; and she 
Had chosen another instead, 

Who in turn loved another; and he 
In due time that other one wed. 


The maiden then, just out of spite, 
Wed the suitor who first came to woo; 
And the poor youth was heart-broken 
quite. 
*Tis an old tale, and yet ever new. 


But although the tale be as old, 
Yea, older than story or song, 
Each time that anew it is told, 
It bears a new heart-ache along. 


It is certainly an old, a 
story, and as Heine says:— 


very 


It always remains quite new, 
And he to whom it may happen, 
His heart is broken a-two. 
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Now let us look at a collection of 
beautiful little poems by one Bhartri- 
hari, who, if we may trust the Chinese 
traveller I-tsing, died in about 650 A. D. 
He is famous in the history of Indian 
literature as the author of a work on 
grammar, the Vakyapadiya, of the 
Bhattikavya, a most ingenious gram- 
matical poem, and of a collection of 
poems consisting of three or four Cen- 
turies, and respectively called “The 
Hundred of Moral Philosophy” (Niti), 
“The Hundred of Love” (Sringfra), 
“The Hundred of Resignation” (Vai- 
raigya) and miscellaneous verses. 

Little as we know of Bhartrihari, his 
date is tolerably certain, through the 
account given us by a Chinese travel- 
ler, I-tsing (673 A. D.), who speaks of 
him as almost a contemporary. In the 
second verse in “The Hundred of Moral 
Philosophy,” we find what seems to me 
the exact counterpart of Heine’s poem. 
I give the little poem line by line in 
Sanskrit, transliterated in Roman let- 
ters, and with an interlinear transla- 
tion. 

The four lines of Bhartrihari’s poem 
are:— 


Yam kintayAmi satatam mayi sf virakta, 

She of whom I think always, to me she is 

estranged, 

anyam ikkhati 

nyasaktah, 

She again another loves man, that man is 
devoted to another ; 

Asmatkrite ka paritushyati kAkid anya, 

And for my sake hopes some other; 

Dhik tam ka, tam ka, madanam ka, imam 
ka mim ka. 

Woe to her, woe to him, and to the love; 
and to that one, and to me! 


gano 


Sapy ganam, so 


Can such a coincidence be merely 
accidental? One line might be, but 
four lines, no. If, then, there can be no 
question as to Heine and Bhartribari 
having passed through the same school, 
and if human passion by itself is not 
likely to have found exactly the same 
expression at a distance of one thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-three 
years, we must examine Heine’s life 
and correspondence to find a key to the 
We do not find that he ever 


riddle. 
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Was a student of Sanskrit, but in a let- 
ter which he wrote to my father, dated 
June 7th, 1826 (printed in “Auld Lang 
Syne,” p. 49), there occur these words: 
“Later on, when I studied at Bonn, 
August Schlegel opened many metrical 
secrets to me.” 

This Schlegel was a Sanskrit scholar, 
and he may, of course, have read the 
Centuries of Bhartrihari, and in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm may have trans- 
lated these very lines for the benefit of 
his young friend. They evidently re- 
mained in his memory and at last were 
crystallized in his charming poem, he 
only adding the last verse out of his 
own heart:— 


It is an old, old story, 
But always keeps quite new, 
And he to whom it happens, 
His heart is broken a-two. 


This last line would have been too 
much for Bhartribari, yet his last line 
is telling also— 


Woe to him, woe to her, woe to the love; 
and to that one, and to me; 


only we must translate dhik not by 
Fie, as Boehtlingk does, but, as it was 
meant, by Alas, or Woe unto! 

Though, as I said, we know little of 
Bhartribhari but his date and his lit- 
erary works, legend has been very 
busy about him. As it so often hap- 
pens, these very lines have evidently 
been taken as autobiographical, and we 
are told in consequence by various com- 
mentators that the famous King 
Vikrama happened to come into pos- 
session of a certain fruit which ren- 
dered immortal any one who ate it. 
Vikrama gave it to a BrAihman, the 
Brahman to Prince Bhartrihari, the 
protector of many people; Bhartrihari 
gave it to his wife, she to her para- 
mour, and he in turn to a sweetheart of 
his, in whose hands Bhartrihari saw 
the fruit again. 

There are other traditions also that 
Bhartrihari had a harem of three hun- 
dred wives, but having been severely 
reproved by his father, he repudiated 
his wives, and collected these three 























hundred verses from older writers. It 
is possible, therefore, that these three 
centuries of verses were mere “elegant 
extracts” collected by Bhartrihari; 
who, whatever he was, certainly be- 
came the centre of many stories, the 
most curious of which, however, would 
seem to be that he added one of the 
most popular poems to the German lit- 
erature of the nineteenth century. 

May I add one more instance which 
certainly surprised me very much, 
though I felt from the very first that an 
explanation would have to be found. 
When signing my name in the album of 
Mr. Elliot, after having sat for my 
photograph in their studio (Messrs. 
Elliot & Fry), I saw four lines signed 
by Matthew Arnold. When I had read 
them, I felt convinced that they also 
were a translation from Sanskrit, 
though it was not said no. They were 
dated in 1868. 


Like driftwood spars, which meet and 
pass 
Upon the boundless ocean plain, 
So on the sea of life, alas! 
Man nears man, meets, 


again. 


and leaves 


I at once wrote under it the lines in 
Sanskrit which I felt sure must have 
been the original of Arnold’s verses. 
They are:— 


Yatha kAshtham ka kAashtham ka 
As spar and spar also 
SameyAtim mA&hodadhau, 

Come together on the great ocean, 
Sametya ka vyapéyatim 

And having met go apart, 
Tadvad bhittasamfgamah. 

Thus of beings is the meeting. 


This verse’ must have been a great 
favorite, for it occurs not only in the 
Mahabarata, Ramayana, Hitopadesa 
and other popular collections, but in a 
very similar form in a Buddhist work, 


the Mahfvastu (ed. Senart, p. 243), 
where it is read as:— 
Yatha kashtham vivahyate mahante 


udakarnave 
As a spar is carried off on the great 
water-ocean, 
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Samghatito vinasyati evam priyasamaé- 
camo. 
Struck together vanishes, 


friends the meeting. 


of 


thus is 


Arnold was not a Sanskrit scholar, 
and I am not aware that he ever 
studied Sanskrit literature. Of course 
the same thought might have occurred 
to two poets, but one’s sense of proba- 
bilities seems to rebel against so easy 
a supposition, and it suddenly struck 
me that I had quoted the verse in a lit- 
tle novel of mine, published in 1857, 
“Deutsche Liebe.” There I had writ- 
ten: “An old philosopher says, ‘I saw 
the fragments of a wrecked ship float- 
ing on the sea. Only a few pieces meet 
and hold together for a little while; 
then comes a storm and drives them 


eastward and westward, and they 
never meet again. So it is with men 
here below.’” Did I give a copy of my 


book to Arnold, did the lines strike him 
and remain in his memory till the small, 
forgotten seed sprang up one day and 
grew into the four lines in Mr. Eliot’s 
album? I know not, but till a better 
explanation can be found, I believe in 
mine, and at all events shall remain 
true to my conviction that all coinci- 
dences, whether in mythology, religion, 
art or literature, have a reason, if only 
we can find it. 


F. Max MULLER. 





From Blackwood ’s Magazine. 
CHECKMATED : A LINNZUS OF THE 
HINDU KUSH. 

The relentless August sun beat down 
on the old native fortress, which had 
lately been converted into the British 
frontier of Fort Chardagh: down on 
the dusty little barrack-square, where a 
smooth-faced English boy, aided by a 
native Jemadar, was drilling a levy of 
huge black-haired Pathans: down on 
the stuffy little office where a Babu 
telegraph-clerk, terrified by the uncon- 
genial surroundings to which he had 
been translated, squatted half-asleep, 
wondering if he ‘would ever see 
Chandni Chowk again, but keeping a 
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drowsy eye on the needle of the instru- 
nent, Which seemed to him his only 
link with civilization; down on the 
meagrely furnished little room in the 
officers’ quarters, ‘where, cursing his 
lot even more vehemently than the 
telegraph-clerk, sat Captain John Arm- 
strong, D. S. O., the political officer of 
the district. It was only quite recently 
that Fort Chardagh had risen to the 
dignity of possessing a political officer 
and a telegraph-clerk. The district it 
controlled was, for that part of the 
world, a singularly peaceful one, and 
it commanded none of the great passes 
leading into India. True, it was 
pushed so far forward into the Hindu 
Ixush as to be the nearest British out- 
post to the Russian sphere of influence 
in Central Asm; but it was less on this 
account than because of its proximity 
to the powerful khanate of Dilt that the 
government had suddenly thought fit 
to station a political officer there. En- 
gland was on the verge of undertaking 
one of her “little” frontier wars, which 
might easily develop into a big one, if 
the Diltis elected to throw in their lot 
with the recalcitrant tribes it was 
thought necessary to punish; and al- 
though no European had ever been per- 
mitted to enter Diltistan, it was con- 
sidered advisable to keep a watchful 
eye on it from our nearest point of van- 
tage. Armstrong, than whom none of 
the younger officers of the day pos- 
sessed a better knowledge of either the 
frontier tribes or their dialects, had 
been selected for the post; and thus it 
was that on that breathless August 
afternoon he was sitting cursing the 
fate which had consigned him to such 


a God-forsaken spot, for he felt that 
the three months he had already 


passed there might just as profitably 
have been passed in the Highlands of 
Scotland as in those of Pathanistan. 
Never, no never, had he been in such a 
beastly hole! True, Pargir, where he 
had last been stationed on similar 
wwork, was bad enough: but there, at 
all events, the natives played polo, 
whereas here they seemed to care for 
nothing except tilling their wretched 


fields, and had not furnished him with 
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matter for even one little report to the 


foreign office at Simla. As he lay list- 
lessly smoking, and listening to the 
sounds vaguely floating in through the 
open window from the parade-ground 
below, Captain Armstrong felt in a 
thoroughly bad temper. 

But relief was even now at hand. A 
discreet cough and tap on the door pres- 
ently announced Mohan Lal, the tele- 
graph-clerk, bearing a freshly-arrived 
despatch, which, as he opened it, Arm- 
strong saw was in official cipher code, 
and therefore of importance; and so, 
dismissing the salaaming Babu, he 
hastily got out his code-book and pro- 
ceeded to decipher it. It was from the 
political officer at Peshawur, and when 
translated read thus: 


“from Simla. Reported Russian 
political agent leaves Reshat (the 


nearest Russian post to our frontier) 
on 21st. Secret mission Dilt. Watch 
frontier. If found on British terri- 
tory, turn back. Use every possible 
effort prevent Important. 
Acknowledge. Pesha- 
wur.” 


success. 
Braidwood. 


So! here was work at last, and pretty 
ticklish work too, as Armstrong well 
knew. Many a man in his place would 
have telegraphed back for more ex- 
plicit instructions: but he was not one 
of that sort, and merely sending a curt 
acknowledgement of the receipt of the 
message, he set to work to think things 
out. This was the 17th, and on the 
2ist the Russian agent was expected 
to leave Reshat; and here Armstrong 
spread out his map of the district, and 
endeavored to calculate distances on it 
—no very easy task, as neither in Rus- 
sian nor in Dilti territory were British 
topographers exactly welcome guests. 
It was evident that any person going 
from Reshat to Dilt must at a certain 
point pass very close to the imaginary 
British frontier line; but then the Dil- 
might have arranged a meeting 
somewhere outside their own country, 
and even if he found the Russian tres- 
passing on territory claimed to be 
under British influence, he could but 
warn him off. as to detain him forcibly 


tis 


























would be rather too arbitrary a 
ceeding. If he could only have got 
some reliable information from Reshat! 
But it was fully a week’s journey dis- 
tant, and there was no direct road 
thither, merely a sheep-track, occasion- 
ally used by Uzbegs bringing down salt 
in the summer-time. For a time he ac- 
tually thought of making a dash for 
Dilt himself, on the off-chance of fore- 
stalling and outbidding the Russian 
agent; but had to dismiss this idea, 
he knew the government would never 
sanction such a course, Which, more- 
over, would probably only result in the 


pro- 


as 


murder of himself and his escort. For 
fully twenty minutes Armstrong 
walked up and down the bare little 


room, revolving plans in his mind and 
puffing out huge volumes of smoke, 
until an idea struck him, and summon- 
ing a servant, he bade him find the 
Havildar Daoud Shah, and tell him 
that Captain Sahib would speak with 
him at once. Presently a shadow fell 
across the map over which he was still 
poring; but he did not look up until he 
had leisurely finished his inspection of 
it. Armstrong had not lived among 
natives all these years without learn- 
ing that one should never seem in 4 
hurry. Then he raised his eyes, and 
saw the man he had sent for standing 
motionless at attention in the door- 
way. 

Now Armstrong had been agreeably 
surprised on his arrival at Fort Char- 
dagh to find in the havildar of the 
newly raised native levy an old ac- 
quaintance in the shape of Daoud 
Shah, who some years previously had 
acted for three seasons in succession 
as his shikari when ibex-stalking in 
Raltistan, when a strong feeling of 
mutual regard has sprung up between 
the two men. <A Pathan of the 
Pathans, recking nothing of human 
life, and an outcast from his own dis- 
trict on account of a blood-feud, Daoud 


Shah had, like many of his com- 
patriots, drifted into the British ser- 
vice, prepared to be true to his salt; 
but probably equally ready to fight 
against it when his term of service 


was over, if inclination prompted him 
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to do so. None the less, he had a great 
respect for the English sirkar and its 
officers, and above all for Armstrong 
Sahib, who at the risk of his own life 
had once rescued him from what 
seemed certain death on a treacherous 
snow-slope. Daoud Shah had sprained 
his ankle, and Armstrong had bound 
up the injured limb with strips torn 
from his own putties, and stayed by his 
shikari all night on a ledge of rock 
thirteen thousand feet above sea-level, 
until morning dawned, and he was able 
to get down to the valley below, and 
return with help for the disabled man. 

“Come in, havildar, and shut the 
door,” said Armstrong; and then, as the 
Pathan obeyed, he continued unconcern- 
edly, ““Have you ever been in Reshat?”’ 

The havildar replied that he had, and 
that, moreover, he had kinsmen living 
there at the present time. This was 
news indeed, and <Armstrong’s eyes 
could hardly prevent a flash; but he 
went on quite coolly, “And in how 
short a time could a strong man, know- 
ing the mountains, go from here to 


Reshat and return?’ 
The havildar paused ere replying, 
and striding to the open window, 


gazed eagerly forth at the great range 
of the Hindu Kush, which blocked the 
northern extremity of the valley. 
Then, as though satisfied with his in- 
spection, he replied: “By the favor of 
God, in such a season as this, while the 
snow lies high on the summits, and in 
good weather, a man’’—he paused and 
looked his officer in the eyes—“such as 
you or I, sahib, who is not afraid of 
the mountains, could go to Reshat and 
return in five days; but such as those” 
—and he jerked his head disdainfully 
at the Chardaghi levy in the barrack- 
square below—“would be fifteen days 
on the journey.” 

Five days, and to-day was the 17th! 
there might yet time; but Arm- 
strong betrayed no emotion as he went 
quietly on, “And from Reshat to Dilt, 
how long for a party, probably of 
mounted men?” 

It was now 
feel surprise; 
none, 


be 


turn to 
betrayed 
“That, 


havildar’s 
he, 


the 
but too, 


as he 


slowly answered, 
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Captain Sahib, I cannot truthfully say. 
for I do not know the path, nor can I 


say whether it be practicable for 
mounted men, but not less than four 
days.”’ 

Armstrong asked no further ques- 


tions, but paced once or twice thought- 
fully up and down the room. Should 
he take the Pathan into his confidence 
or not? John Armstrong had not been 
born on the northern the 
Cheviots for nothing, and few men had 
the bump of cautiousness more fully 
developed than he; but experience had 
taught him that there are exceptions to 
every rule, even to that of never trust- 
ing a Pathan. Moreover. he had a real 
liking for Daoud Shah, the liking 
which one strong man has for another 
who has cheerfully risked life and 
limb, by ledge and ice-slope and snow- 
slide, with him for weeks at a time, 
and then, too, he instinctively felt that 
the Pathan had the same feeling for 


slopes of 


him. His mind was quickly made up. 
and suddenly halting and looking 


Daoud Shah straight in the eyes, he 
said: “Havildar, [ am minded to in- 
trust you with a more than common 
service. It has come to my ears that 
an agent of the Russian sirkar goes 
from Reshat to Dilt within the week to 
stir up the Diltis against us. Now, this 
I must prevent at all hazards; and if 
such a man you, whom I have 
trusted with this secret, were to go 
to Reshat and return within five days, 
bringing me accurate knowledge of 
his route, I might be able to do so.” 
The Pathan’s eyes flashed for a mo- 
ment, and then drawing himself to- 
gether, he answered proudly: “Captain 
Sahib, you did me a great service once, 
and that have I not forgotten, and 
much honor do you do me now in 
speaking to me thus, and this also I 
will remember. This much only can I 
say, that if by the favor of God I am 
able to get to Reshat other than by the 
usual path, within five days, you shall 
know your heart's desire,and that with- 
out the knowledge of any other man.” 
Then with a sudden change of manner 
he asked deferentially “if the Cap- 
tain Sahib would get him the furlough 


as 
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leave from the Lieutenant Sahib whilst 


he went to change his uniform?’ and 
within half an hour he had left the fort 
so disguised that it would have puzzled 
even one of his comrades to have recog- 
nized in the dirty, unkempt tribesman 
the smart, well-set-up havildar of the 
Chardagh Rifles. 

The fifth morning after his departure 
came without any news of him, and 
Armstrong, despite his belief in the 
man, was beginning ‘to feel a little anx- 
ious; but towards evening Daoud Shah 
returned, a little thin and fine-drawn 
about the face, as a man might well be 
who for the best part of a week had 
been almost incessantly travelling over 
the worst parts of the Hindu Kush, but 
otherwise showing no signs of fatigue. 

“Well, havildar, what news?” asked 
Armstrong in his unual unconcerned 
manner, though his heart was throb- 
bing violently. as the man sprang to 
attention at his approach. 

“My news is this, sahib,” he an- 
swered. “I have been to Reshat, and 
by the favor of God have found out 
this. For the past year there has been 
2 Russian officer going and coming be- 
tween Reshat and the north. But 
three days since he came again, and 
though he ‘would fain keep it secret, 
yet it was known in the bazaar that he 
rides to Dilt with but four of an escort; 
Turcomans be they, not Russians, as 
dark as an Afridi, but not so strong. 
Five days must he be on the road, on 
which horses travel slower than men, 
and on the fifth day, it is believed, but 
this I cannot say for certain, he meets 
certain of the tribesmen at the bridge 
over the Pashkend river, who lead him 
to a durbar at Dilt. Moreover, the 
man who guides him is of my blood, 
and he will lead him so that to-morrow 
evening he will pass along the hollow 
path which is but three miles from the 
ruined tower where the sahib slept last 
month when he went to look for ibex.” 

Armstrong nodded to show he re- 
membered the place, and then asked if 
Daoud Shah had seen the Russian 
officer. 

“I did, sahib,” was his reply: “he is 
of your height and shape, but older, 























and of weak vision, wearing blue 


chashmaks” 
“Good; you have déne well, very well, 


(spectacles). 


havildar,” said Armstrong, approv- 
ingly, “and this service neither the 
sirkar nor I will easily forget. Say 


nothing to any man of where you have 
been; and go and get food and rest; but 
first tell the Lieutenant Sahib I would 
speak with him.” 

Ten minutes later the 
Sahib—a _ sandy-haired, 
English lad—was listening, wholly de- 
lighted and half incredulous, to 
tain instructions from the _ political 
officer. Indeed he could no repress a 
chuckle of ecstatic admiration when 
Armstrong dismissed him with the 
final injunction, “Then you quite un- 
derstand that if I have not returned by 
Thursday morning, or if you have not 
received a message in writing from me 
by the same date, you will send this 
cipher telegram to Colonel Braidwood 
at Peshawur;” and before sunrise of 
the next morning Armstrong, accom- 
panied by Daoud Shah and a little band 
of twelve picked men, all specially se- 
lected by the havildar, and clad alike 
in mufti—Afghan mufti, be it under- 
stood—had left the fort, and were al- 
ready many miles away among the 
northern mountains. 


Lieutenant 
smooth-faced 


cer- 


Late in the afternoon of the same day 
a little company of five men on horse- 
back was slowly making its way, under 
the guidance of a sullen-faced Pathan. 
through one of the most desolate and 


uninhabited districts of the Hindu 
Kush. The mounted men, consisting of 


four swarthy-visaged Asiatics, and a 
European officer wearing blue specta- 
cles, all dressed alike in dark-green uni- 
forms with cartridge-bandoliers cross- 
ing their breasts, and baggy trousers 
stuffed into high boots, rode leisurely 
along. The men, wearied by their long 
day’s march, a great part of which had 


perforce been done on foot. leading 
their horses, lolled in their saddles, 
thinking hopefully of the time. now 


close at hand—so their guide assured 
them—when they would reach their 
halting-place for the night. Even their 
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officer seemed to have relaxed his 
usual vigilance, riding bent forward in 
the saddle, and absorbed in his own re- 
flections. 

For ten Major Alexis 
Stephanoff, despite occasional more or 
less exciting interludes like the 
ent, had been exiled from all that, in 
his opinion, made life worth living, and 
at last the chance of regaining 
seemed fairly within grasp. A 
smart young officer in the Préobajen- 
sky Guards, he had fallen into disgrace 


long years 


pres- 


this 
his 


at St. Petersburg. inasmuch as, not 
content with high play, general fast 


living, and consequent neglect of his 
military duties, he had actually dared 
to indulge in the heinous offence of 
dabbling—very mildly. be it said—in 
politics, and but that he had friends in 
high places, would probably have been 
transferred to Siberia, instead of, as 
was the case, to Central Asia. 

Here, however, he had done his best 
to purge himself of his youthful bétises, 
and gradually acquired the reputation 
of a zealous and useful officer. He 
soon developed a marked aptitude for 
dealing with Asiaties, having naturally 
a pretty talent for diplomacy of the 
Russian order, which simply consists in 
secretly doing what you have openly 
promised not to do, and possessing in 
addition a marvellous gift of acquiring 
tongues. By dint of these accomplish- 
ments he had successfully engineered 
one or two rather delicate operations, 
so that in course of time he had risen to 
intelligence officer on the 
Himalayan border—a post he had filled 
sd well that it had almost offi- 
cially notified to him that if he proved 
successful in his present 
adding to the British complications on 
their frontier, he would be recalled to 
Furope, and reinstated in his old regi- 
ment. 

Stephanoff had not the 
doubts as to his success: he knew well 
enough that for the bribe he was em- 
powered to offer—one thousand breech- 
loading rifles with ammunition for the 
same, and thousand rupees a 
month as long as they continued offen- 
sive operations against the English— 


be secret 


bepn 


mission of 


slightest 


one 
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the Diltis would have proclaimed war 
against Mahomet himself; and _ al- 
though they had forbidden his entrance 
into their country with a larger escort 
than four men, he felt no misgivings on 
the score of his personal safety. He 
was accustomed ‘to dealing with law- 
less Asiatics, and was, besides, a brave 
man, rather enjoying a spice of danger 
in his work. Even now, although the 
road lay along a track so narrow as 
only to admit of their riding in single 
file—a track, moreover, with high banks 
densely fringed with pine scrub on 
either side—Stephanoff rode wnsus- 
piciously along. following the plodding 
shoulders of the Pathan guide, while 
his mind, wearied like his body by four 
long days in the saddle, had ceased to 
take note of the present, and was oc- 
cupied with vague considerations of the 
future. 

“This time six months hence,” he 
thought, “I shall be back in St. Peters- 
burg with the rank of colonel, and, 
who knows, perhaps aide-de-camp to 
the ezar. Ah, how good it will be to 
find one’s self once more among civil- 
ized people, and away from the savages 
with whom I have mixed for the last 
nine years! Then I will marry my 
cousin Olga, who must be of age now, 
and whose estates must have increased 
enormously in value since her father’s 
death; and I will obtain long leave, and 
go to Paris, and Monte Carlo, and Biar- 
ritz, until the time when our govern- 
ment thinks fit for us to take India. 
By then I may perhaps be a general 
of division, and ” Crash! to this 
day Stephanoff can hardly explain 
what happened. He had s momentary 
awful glimpse of a great black-bearded 
man leaping on to him from the top of 
the bank, with such impetus 
nearly bear him and his horse to the 
ground, and the next moment he was 
seized from behind in a vise-like grip. 
a sack was drawn over his head, and 
his hands were bound behind him. 





as to 


Blinded and powerless to move, and ab- 
solutely bewildered by the suddenness 
of the attack, he could only sit still and 
listen, as in a dream, to the sound of 
trampling horses 


struggling men and 
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Once a rifle cracked, and he heard two 
or three cries from his men, and then in 
the comparative stillness that followed 


behind him; this soon ceased. 


he vaguely recognized that they had 


been overcome, and were being bound 
like himself; and presently his horse, 


evidently led between two men, began 
to move slowly forward. 

Stephanoff was a brave man, and 
had faced death many times, yet as he 
was led helpless along, blinded and 
half-stifled by the sack in which his 
head was enveloped, his hands tied 
behind his back, and his feet bound 
under his horse’s belly, he can hardly 
be blamed for secretly giving way in 
despair. He recognized that he bad 
ben tricked by the Diltis; he reflected, 
not without misgivings, on their char- 
acter, notorious even amongst Afridis 
for treachery and cruelty, and on their 
boast that no white man had ever en- 
tered their country since Alexander the 
treat, and he cursed the ill fate that 
was to rob him, possibly of life, and 
certainly of success, at the very mo- 
ment when the latter had seemed fairly 
within his grasp. Perhaps his bitterest 
reflection was that he had a number of 
important papers about his person— 
secret instructions and despatches, bis 
own notes and diary, and so forth; and 
although he always took the simple 
precaution of copying these _ into 
French—a language by no means cur- 
rent in Central Asia—yet he was suffi- 
ciently conversant with the Afridi 
character to know that they never de- 
stroy documents, and the thought that 
his papers might one day drift into the 
hands of some stray British official 
was almost more than the wretched 
man could bear, and he promised him- 
self that he would make a supreme 
effort at all costs to destroy them when 
opportunity might offer. 

But it seemed as though there was to 
be no end to his ill-luck; for when, 
after about an hour's painful ride, they 
came to a halt, and he was lifted off his 
horse and carried into a building, his 
captors’ first act was to carefully 
divest him of his uniform, even down 
to his boots, and the unhappy Steph- 
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anoff felt instinctively that his papers 
were lost to him forever. 

Then, and not till then, was the 
covering removed from his head, when 
he found himself seated on a pile of 
rugs and sheepskins in a large, empty 
room, apparently forming part of one 
of the ruined towers not uncommon in 
parts of Afghanistan and the neighbor- 
ing countries. Around him was a 
group of beetle-browed Pathans, who 
regarded him with the most stolid in- 
difference, and turned an absolutely 
deaf ear to the remarks which he ad- 
dressed to them in every Eastern 
tongue, from Pushtoo to Persian, of 
which he was master. Very soon, how- 
ever, another native entered, bearing 
a bundle of fairly clean native clothes, 
including a huge wadded caftan, in 
which the unfortunate Russian, who 
began to feel his underclothing rather 
an airy dress for the Hindu Kush, was 
fain, not without an inward shudder, 
to dress himself. The last comer, who 
appeared to be a person of some au- 
thority, having previously ordered the 
others to lave the room, then addressed 
Stephanoff, and finding himself under- 
stood, assured him that no harm would 
be done to him or his men, who were all 
unhurt, provided they did not attempt 
to escape. He paid not the slightest 
attention to the Russian’s remon- 
strances, and in answer to his indig- 
nant question of why he had been 
brought there and how long he would 
be detained, merely replied piously. 
“God knows;” unti! at last Stephanoff, 
who was a sufficiently old campaigner 
to accept the inevitable, relapsed into 
silence, first, however, asking for some 
food. This was promptly supplied, of 
better quality and better cooked than 
he could have expected; and his cap- 
tors having generously added a box 
of his own cigarettes, which appar- 
ently had no charms for them, he pres- 
ently rolled himself up in his rugs, and, 
wearied alike in mind and body, ap- 
plied himself not unsuccessfully to 
wooing sleep. 

Twenty-four hours later a band of 
Pathans, who had been lying idly all 
day on the ridge of the Kangi Pass, by 





ro 
PaTS Fs 


which alone Dilt can be approached 
from the east, suddenly woke to ac- 
tivity. Far away in the gut of the 


pass their keen eyes had noticed a lit- 


tle cloud of dust and the glint of a 
rifle-barrel, and each looked to the 
priming of his jezail. and smuggled 


closer down among the rocks in which 
they lay hidden. Presently a little 
company of five mounted men hove in 
sight, slowly making its way up the 


pass, and one of the watchers on the 
hillside grunted out, “This must be 
they. Five men on _ horseback, in 


green, and one a Feringhi wearing blue 
chashmaks.” 

“Peace, O impatient one,” rejoined 
another older man; “let them give the 
signal, and then we will see whether 
they be the true men or not. Besides, 
they lack one in number, having no 
guide.” 

But it soon appeared that this was 
the party they were expecting, for as it 
reached a ruinous bridge spanning a 
mountain torrent, it halted, and the 
white man, riding forward by himself 
to the middle of the bridge, fired six 
shots from a revolver, three to his right 
and three to his left, and simultane- 
ously the tribesmen rose from their 
hiding-place and descended to where 
the strangers were awaiting them. A 
short parley ensued, while the leader 
of the latter explained that his guide 
for private reasons had refused to ac- 
company him to Dilt, and had gone 
back to await his return, half-way to 
Reshat; and then, among them the first 
white man who had entered the coun- 
try for over two thousand years, the 
whole party moved slowly on into the 
heart of Diltistan. 

The morrow’s sun broke bright over 
the valley of Dilt, one of a type com- 
mon enough in Afghanistan and on the 
north-western frontier of India. Of 
large extent, and surrounded by pre- 
cipitous mountain-ranges, it is thickly 
studded with fortified villages, further 
protected by squat-looking castles or 
fortresses, round which lie stretches of 
rudely cultivated land and occasional 
groves of trees; and chief among them 
is the village which not only gives its 
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name to the district, but isthe residence 
of the khan. who wields more or less 
nominal sway over the same. It was 
from the flat roof of this potentate’s 
castle that a gentleman in a green uni- 
form, and wearing blue spectacles, sur- 
veyed, not without inward misgivings, 
the numerous jirgahs, which, under the 
leadership of the various maliks of the 
valley, were making their way to an 
adjoining grove of walnut-trees. where 
the day’s durbar was apparently to be 
held. He and his escort had arrived 
so late on the previous night that he 
had not been able, as he had hoped, to 
gain a private interview with the khan. 
and a further effort to do so that morn- 
ing had been met by the hint that all 
negotiations must be conducted in open 
durbar, a course which the blue-spec- 
tacled officer had been particularly 
anxious to avoid. However, he was 
not one of those who turn back after 
putting their hand to the plough: he 
fully recognized that he must go 
through with his appointed task, and 
having had a final interview with one 
of his own men—a great strapping fel- 
low, more like an Afghan than a Tur- 
coman—it was ‘with an unmoved face, 
whatever his inward thoughts, that he 
presently took his seat in the durbar, 
the cynosure of a thousand scowling 
eyes, and in course of time rose to ad- 
dress it, in fluent Pushtoo. For the 
sake of brevity his speech shall be 
summarized in parliamentary form. 
It was to this effect:— 

The sirkar of his master, the great 
white czar, had sent him to counsel the 
Khan of Dilt and his tribesmen not to 
make war on the English sirkar. (In- 
credulous astonishment.) Moreover, 
the czar could not send them either the 
rifles or the money they had been led 
to expect, as when the English sirkar 
came to hear of it, it would make war 
on him, and—here the speaker spat on 
the ground with apparent disgust—who 
could withstand the English? (Sensa- 
tion!) True, they were dogs and sons 
of dogs, but they were more countless 
in number than the sand of the desert. 
and possessed in addition all the riches 
of the earth. Then, too, they were dev- 
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ils incarnate, knowing not fear: why, 
in the last war they had made against 
Russia, but six hundred of their ac- 
cursed cavalry had ridden down a 
whole army of his master’s, the czar. 
(The speaker’s emotion probably pre- 
vented him from adding that nearly 
half a century had passed since then.) 
(Derisive murmurs.) In fine, the Diltis 
were to understand that neither now 
nor in the future were they to expect 
any assistance from the Russian sirkar, 
which, moreover, could not entirely 
overlook the fact that, odious as they 
were, the English were Christians, and 
believers in the same God as the Rus- 
sians. After a few more remarks, 
showing that, however much the czar’s 
government disliked the English sirkar, 
it was equally afraid of it, and was, 
moreover, much rent with internal 
strife at home, the speaker advised his 
hearers to return to the reaping and 
storing of their crops, and not to run 
the risk of provoking the might of the 
English. 

For some time after the speaker had 
resumed his seat his life hung by the 
proverbial hair, a fact of which he was 
perfectly aware. The Diltis felt they 
had been grossly tricked and deceived: 
they had only reluctantly allowed this 
infidel to come amongst them as a guar- 
antee that his sirkar would fulfil its 
promise of sending them rifles and am- 
munition, with which they were less 
supplied than other and more civilized 
—if such an expression can be used— 
Afridi tribes; and, behold, in the place 
of bread he had offered them a stone, 
and advised them to be good boys and 
attend to their sowing and reaping. 
They had no especial animosity against 
the English more than any other infi- 
dels; but they had rather looked for- 
ward to fighting them, particularly 
when (and the exquisite humor of this 
had specially appealed to them) other 
unbelievers were willing to supply 
them with rifles and money for doing 
so: but, on the other hand, they were 
not prepared to embark on such an 
undertaking armed only with their own 
clumsy jezails and a few Cabul-made 
Martini rifles. Their rage and disap- 




















pointment knew mo bounds, and many 
of them seemed inclined to take the 
loudly expressed advice of one of their 
mullahs to at once slay the infidel, who 
sat still, outwardly calm and unmoved, 
but nervously fingering the revolver in 
the pocket of his long, green coat, cal- 
culating how many of his assailants he 
would be able to account for before 
they cut him down. At last, however, 
the khan and some of the maliks man- 
aged to restore some semblance of 
quiet, while the former addressed the 
stranger. 

“Now, by Allah al Munit!—by God 
the Dispenser of justice!” he said, 
“were it not that thou hast eaten of my 
salt and dipped in the same dish with 
me, and hast, moreover, shown thyself 
a man, in that thou hast not feared to 
come among us with such a pitiful tale, 
I would send thee back to the hound 
thy master with thine ears and thy 
nose in thy hands, to show him how 
much we Diltis regard the aid of such 
white-livered infidels as he. Infidels, 
too, are those sons of dogs the English, 
whom thy sirkar so greatly dreads; but 
they at least be men, fearing no others, 
and keeping their promises. Now be- 
gone, and tell thy master what things 
thou hast seen in Dilt, for of a truth 
none of thy accursed breed shall ever 
set foot in it again.” 

Now there was nothing that the man 
in the green uniform desired more ar- 
dently, now that his business was at 
an end, than to get himseif and his men 
out of Dilt with whole skins, though he 
privately entertained but small hope of 
being able to do so, seeing that the 
khan held but nominal sway over most 
of the assembled tribesmen. But after 
one of the most mauvais quarts d’heure 
he had ever experienced, milder coun- 
sels prevailed, and by one of those 
strange inconsistencies so common in 
the Afridi character, the very men who 
but a short time before had been clam- 
oring for his death allowed him and 
his escort to leave, with no worse ac- 
companiment than the jeers and mud 
flung after them by the children: none 
the less, it was not until after many 
hours’ hard riding, “with their beards 
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upon their shoulder,” that they were 
able to feel themselves in comparative 
safety. 


The fourth morning of Major Steph- 
anoff's captivity had come, and he 
was lying on his carpet bed listlessly 
smoking one of his few remaining cig- 
arettes. Stephanoff was not so down- 
cast as many another man would have 
been in his position. He had quickly 
recognized that no personal injury was 
intended, either to him or his men: in- 
deed, his guardians had treated him 
with a rude consideration that had 
astonished him; and his early sense of 
bitter rage and disappointment had 
gradually merged into a sort of philo- 
sophical curiosity as to how it was all 
goiong to end, due partly to his train- 
ing and partly to the vein of oriental 
fatalism inherent in all Russians. 
Escape he plainly saw was impossible, 
and neither threats nor bribes had pro- 
duced any effect on his jailer, a thick- 
lipped, Jewish-looking Afghan; nor 
could he extract any information from 
him as to where he was, or by whose 
orders he was detained there. He had 
finally made up his mind that the whole 
thing was in some way intended as a 
piece of barbaric diplomacy on the part 
of the Khan of Dilt, and as he lay there 
apparently idly watching the sunlight 
streaming in through a loophole high 
up in the wall of his prison, his busy 
brain was really at work trying to dis- 
cover the khan’s reason for such an act, 
and how he could best checkmate it, 
when the sound of a not very far dis- 
tant rifle-shot, followed by a splutter- 
ing fire from the roof of his prison, sud 
denly set every nerve in his body tin- 
gling and racing with excitement. A 
moment’s breathless suspense, followed 
by the crash of a much nearer and well- 
delivered volley, evidently the work of 
trained troops, caused the delighted 
Russian to conclude that his mishap 
had,been heard of at Reshat, and that 
a party had been sent thence to his 
rescue. For several maddening min- 
utes the unseen engagement raged 
fiercely: but the fire from the tower 
gradually slackened before the steady 
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section volleys of the attacking force, 


and at last ceased altogether. Hoarsely 
shouted directions rang through the 


building, there was a rush of sandalled 
feet and a swish of long-skirted robes: 
presently one or two dropping shots 
rang out at some distance from the 
tower, and then in the silence that en- 
sued Stephanoff realized the fact that 
his mysterious captors had evacuated 


the place and taken to flight. A few 
anxious moments passed, and then 


came the steady tramp of drilled and 
booted feet outside. Some orders were 
given in Pushtoo by an unmistakably 
European voice, his prison door was 
wrenched open, and—in place of the 
fellow-countrymen the major had 
fondly hoped to behold, he was con- 
fronted by a sandy-haired, freckle-faced 
youth clad in a kharki uniform, which 
the disgusted Stephanoff recognized as 
British, and who addressed him in a 
tongue which even such a master of 
languages as he almost failed to recog- 
nize as French—as “she is spoke” at 
Sandhurst. 

“Esker vous ¢tes ler travelleur Frong- 
say, ker—ker ” Here he stopped for 
further inspiration, and Stephanoff 
broke in with a pleasant smile, “Excuse 
me, I speak English; but I am a Rus- 
sian, not a Frenchman.” 

“Oh, well,” rejoined the newcomer, 
obviously relieved at relapsing into his 
native tongue, “I am awf’ly glad to see 
you, whoever you are. My name is 
Brown, and I am in command of the 
native levy at Fort Chardagh; that’s 
our nearest post to here, you know.” 
The Russian nodded, as though to af- 
firm that he thought he had heard 
vague rumors of the existence of such 
a place, though as a matter of fact but 
two months before he had forwarded a 
most accurate sketch of it to the Intelli 
gence Department at St. Petersburg. 
“We heard,” went on the unblushing 
lieutenant, “that some of these thun- 
dering thieves of Pathans had collared 
a foreigner, and got him shut up in this 
old tower, so our political officer at the 
fort sent me off at once to try and res- 
cue him. When did they nail you? 


By Jove! what a filthy 





Four days ago? 
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had! 
you they didn’t cut your throat at once. 


time you must have Lucky for 


Looted all your kit, too, I see. Well, 
it's a good job it’s no worse; and per- 
haps my fellows will catch some of 
them before they get into the hills. 
Halloa! what’s this? Why, they’ve got 
some of them already apparently,” he 
Went on, viewing with an air of intense 
surprise the four Turcomans of the 
Russian’s escort who were being 
dragged out of the tower by his own 
men. 

The major’s cheek reddened ever so 
slightly at the sight, but he suavely 
broke in: “Allow me to introduce my- 
self. I am Major Alexis Stephanoff, 
and for some time I have been em 
ployed by my government in botanical 
researches in Central Asia. These men 
formed the military escort without 
which I was not allowed to travel, and 
which”’—he gave a deprecatory smile— 
“has not proved of much use. Like my- 
self, they appear to have been stripped 
of their uniforms, which accounts for 
their ragged appearance.” 


“Oh, well, it’s all right,” said the 
Englishman to his native corporal; 
“these are the sahib’s attendants: let 
them go, and treat them well. Eh! 
what! Found the sahib’s horses, and 
his clothes? Well, that is rum! I 


s’pose they didn’t fit any of the Pathan 
gentlemen. Well, p’raps you'd like to 
go and put ’em on again. My men 
shall bring you some water to wash in. 
Oh, no, no thanks at all; and then, as 
the smirking Russian disappeared into 
the tower, Lieutenant Brown, who was 
probably a greater adept at polo than 
at diplomacy. wiped his freckled coun- 
tenance, lit a cheroot, and murmured to 
himself with much emphasis, “Botani- 
cal researches! Well, 1 am d—i!” 

But when Major Stephanoff presently 
reappeared, clothed, shaved and hardly 


recognizable, the lieutenant’s diplo- 
matic talents were once more called 
into play. The Russian, who fancied 


he had sufficiently gauged his new ac- 
quaintance’s simplicity in their short 
interview, proposed, after a neat speech 
in which he referred in moving terms 
to the mutual affection of Russia and 











Great Britain, to return incontinently 
with his men to Reshat—a proposal, 
however, which Mr. Brown promptly 
negatived, pointing out to the disgusted 
major that ere he had got a dozen miles 
he would be infallibly recaptured by 
the Pathans, who were probably watch- 
ing them from some coign of vantage at 
that very moment, and who would cer- 
tainly not treat him a second time with 
the same consideration; and that above 
all he (Lieutenant Brown) was power- 
less in the matter, as he had received 
strict orders from his superior officer 
to bring the stranger, if he found him 
alive, down to Fort Chardagh, in order 
that the outrage might be thoroughly 
investigated. All Stephanoff’s protests 
were useless—in vain did he use every 
form of argument; the lieutenant was 
as firm as he was good-tempered. “Oh, 
you must tell all this to my chief,” was 
his only reply; “you come down with 
me and recruit yourself a bit. We 
can’t give you anything fit to eat; but 
there’s some fizz we brought up 
medical comforts, and we'll crush a 
bottle or two of that;” and finally the 
shoulder-shrugging Russian could not 
but comply. 

Arrived at the fort, he was received 


as 


with the utmost empressement by the 
courteous political officer, who was 


filled with sympathy for the Russian 
subject on whom such an outrage had 
been committed. He would at once 
communicate, he assured him, with the 
Indian government, ascertain what 
course to pursue; but it appeared from 
the evidence of the troops despatched 
by Lieutenant Brown in pursuit of the 
Pathans that the actual attack on 
Major Stephanoff’s party had been com- 
mitted some way outside the imaginary 
line of British influence, which of 
course would considerably complicate 
matters. He however, delighted 
to hear that most of the major’s prop- 
erty had recovered, though the 
destruction of his botanical specimens 
would no doubt be of irreparable loss 
He trusted the major had 
nothing else? “Only some letters 
replied Stephanoff, look- 
straight between 


to 


was, 


been 


to science. 
lost 
and papers,” 
ing 


his interlocutor 
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the eyes. “Ah, indeed! that was a 
pity.” Captain Armstrong trusted 
they were not important, though in any 
they could of no use to a 
Pathan, and with this the matter 
dropped. 

Major Stephanoff stayed three days 
at the fort, during which time he 
smoked one hundred and five cigarettes, 
consumed nine bottles of medical com- 
forts and won forty-eight rupees from 
Lieutenant Brown at écarté. Then 
came a courteous message asking that 
he might sent under to 
Peshawur for further inquiry Into the 
outrage committed on him: and behold, 
when he to Peshawur an- 
other courteous message inviting him 
to Simla, where he stayed for a week 
as the guest of the viceroy, and was 
finally shipped home by way of Bom- 
bay and Odessa, which is hardly the 


case be 


be escort 


came 


got 


most direct route from Diltistan to 
Reshat. 


His government was most effusive in 
its expression of gratitude for the as- 
sistance rendered to him in his unfor- 
tunate predicament, and has since 
found employment for his talents in the 


northeastern portion of their Asiatic 
dominions. 
It is wnderstood that the Khan of 


Dilt, in order to more strongly mark his 
disapproval of Russian diplomacy. has 
expressed his willingness to receive a 
mission from the English sirkar, and it 
is further believed that, should this be 
the case, Captain Armstrong will 
company it as chief political officer, in 
which he will infallibly be at- 
tended by Jemadar—I repeat “Jemadar” 

Daoud Shah of the Chardagh Rifles. 


ac- 


case 





From Les Annales. 
MIQUETTE’S FIRST DINNER-PARTY. 
[Scene—a dinner at the country-house 
of Miquette’s parents. At the last mo- 
ment, one of the fails, and Mi- 
auette is haled in, to prevent there being 
thirteen at table, and set down between 
an abbé (her brothers’ tutor) and one of 
the aids-de-camp of Gen. Belpoque—the 
guest of honor.] 
Viquette to the Abbé.—“Why 
they took me, 


guests 


do you 


suppose Monsieu" 
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YPAbbé? Why didn’t they take one of 
my brothers?’ 

The A.—**They thought you would be- 
have better than the boys. Pray do 
not make them repent their choice.” 

M.—“Well, but do you know it doesn’t 
amuse me a bit?’ 

The A.—“ Do not make impertinent re- 
marks in so loud a tone. Or rather 
[prudently] do not make remarks at 
all.” 

M.—“What? Am I to sit here and 
never peep? I don’t call that much of 
a lark!” 

The A.—[who perceives that the aid- 
de-camp is smiling]. “You make use of 
some curious expressions! Your 
brothers, I suppose——” 

M.—“But really and truly, Monsieur 
Y’Abbé, why did they have me come to 
the table?’ 

The A.—“Because General de Gény- 
cour was unable to be present and——” 

M.—“But they dined without him be- 
fore now and without me either! Do 
you mean that I shall have to dine 
every time that General de Génycour 
doesn’t come? What rot!” 

The A.—“No, no, no! It is only for 
to-day, because without the general we 
should have been thirteen——” 

M.—“Well, what of it? What if we 
had been thirteen?’ 

The A.—“There are persons who—who 
have a dread of that number——” 

M.—“Why, what can it do to them?’ 

The A.—“There is an idea that when 
thirteen people sit down at table, one 
of them will die in the course of the 
year. It is very absurd, of course——” 

M.—“Ob, you mean that General de 
Génycour would have killed some- 
body!” 

The A.—“Not at all! Not at all! You 
do not—” 

M.—[pursuing her own train of 
thought]. “Yes, I’ve seen him, and he 
looks just as though he might! [The 
aid-de-camp laughs.] I like that big 
bouncer of a general who is here to- 
day, ever so much better.” [The aid- 
de-camp writhes. ] 

The A.—[anxious above everything to 
silence Miquette]. “There, that will 
do!” 


M.—“What’s the name of this gen- 
eral?’ 

The A.—“General de Belpoque.” 

M.—“Hasn’t he got big, red cheeks? 
Just like Marie?’ 

The A.—“I do not know Marie.” 

M.—“She’s my doll. Number three. 
Not my prettiest one, nor my second 
best one, but still, pretty enough. Do 
you understand?” 

The A.—[for the sake of saying some- 
thing.] “I hardly think——’” 

M.—“‘Now listen! I say Marie. The 
one Paul tied to the bench, and made 
me cry, and you punished him!” 

The A.—[much irritated]. “I have no 
recollection of the circumstance.” 

M.—“Well, then, if you did know 
Marie, you would know how like she 
is to General Belpoque. Just her 
cheeks, I mean—not the rest of her. 
Marie has pretty little teeth, and her 
eyes are as blue as the Nile——” 

The A.—“As what?” 

M.—“The Nile. Thai’s the name of a 
river.” 

The A.—“I know.” 

M.—“Well, I didn’t, till grandpapa 
told me. [A silence.] But, Monsieur 
Abbé, there aren’t any women here! 
What's that for?” 

The A.—“No women, where?” 

M.—“Why, here, at the table! Where 
do you suppose?’ 

The A.—“We do not say women. We 
say ladies.” 

M.—‘“Ladies? I never heard them 
called so. [The abbé is about to 
speak, but Miquette anticipates him.] 
When mamma is arranging a dinner 
she always says: “That would make 
too many women,’ or ‘We haven’t got 
women enough.’ And papa says, ‘Lots 
of women on horseback this morning!’ 
Ladies! You never say ‘ladies’ except 
when you play cards!” * 

The A—“Grown-up people may per- 
mit themselves ‘what is not proper for 
you-——” 

M.—[interrupting]. “But why aren’t 
there any here to-night?” 

The A.—“Any what?’ 

M.—[with strong emphasis]. “Ladies, 


1 The queen is the dame in French. 





























I tell you—to make it pleasant for 
you——” 

The A—“To make it pleasant for 
me?” 

M.—“Yes, since you won't let me say 
women. {Then returning to the 
charge. ] Tell me why there aren’t 
any.” 

The A—“Because this is a man’s 
dinner.” 


M.—“I can see that for myself, Mon- 
sieur l’ Abbé.” 

The A.—“I mean it is a semi-official 
dinner, which your papa gives to the 
authorities.” 

M.—“Just what are the authorities?’ 

The A—*“The prefect, the generals, 
the magistrates——” 

M.—[with an air of astonishment}. 
“Oh, really?’ 

The A—“What did you suppose they 
were?” 

M.—“I thought authorities were com- 
missioners of police. There are city 
ones and country ones. [A pause.] 
But why does papa have the authori- 
ties to dinner?’ 

The A.—“Because in his own capacity 
as president of the general council, 
he—” 

M.—“Well, they’re not very pretty to 
look at-——” 

The A.—“‘What is that you say?’ 

M.—“I say the authorities are 
pretty——” 

The A.—[mechanically correcting her 


not 


grammar]. “The word authorities is 
feminine. Please repeat!” 


M.—“The she-authorities are not very 
pretty——” 
The A.—[perceiving his own blunder 


and interrupting her sharply]. “No, 
do not repeat! It is not neces- 
sary.” 


M.—‘“First you tell me to repeat, and 
then you tell me not to repeat! If J 
had such freaks as that—— [Then, 
in a confidential tone,-directing the 
abbé’s attention to a large gentleman 
who is bolting his food.] What sort 
of an authority is that fat one over 
there, Monsieur l’ Abbé?” 

The A.—“I do not know.” 
Vv.—“If I should eat like that——” 
The A.—[again correcting her]. “If I 
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did eat like that. Never put the condi- 
tional after if.” 

M.—"“Well, then, if I did eat like that 
—I, or my brothers either—papa ‘would 
say we ate like pigs!” 

The A.—‘Silence!”’ [At this moment 
he is addressed by his left-hand neighb- 
bor, and has to leave Miquette for a 
moment. She applies for information 
to the aid-de-camp.] 

M.—"You know! Please 
name of that big man 
much.” 

The aid-de-camp.—“His name 
Tronche.” 

M.—"“Oh! And what sort of an au- 
thority is he?’ 

The aid-de-camp.—“He 
curor of the Republic.” 

M.—“What does he procure for the 
republic?” 


tell me the 
who eats so 


M. 


is 


the Pro- 


is 


The aid-de-camp.—“Upon my _ word, 
Mademoiselle——” 

M.—"My name is Miquette.” 

The aid-de-camp.—“Well, then, Mlle. 


Miquette——” 

M.—“No, no! I didn’t tell you my 
name to have you say Mlle. Miquette, 
but just Miquette. I hate stuck-up 
ways!” 

The aid-de-camp.—[laughing]. 
could not permit myself to——’ 

M.—[very impatiently]. “Well, then, 
call me what you please, only tell 
me!” 

The aid-de-camp.—*‘Tell you what 

M.—*“What that fat man procures for 
the republic.” 

The aid-de-camp.—“Well, really, I 
don’t know that I could tell you. The 
fact is that he does not exactly procure 
anything. He prosecutes criminals—he 
assists justice—he——” 


“But I 


’ 


) 


M.—“Oh, I understand. {She re- 
gards the Procuror of the Republic 
with supreme disgust.] It is he who 


gets the poor people sentenced. Ugly 
old man!” [The aid-de-camp gives a 
sidelong and rather anxious glance at 
Miquette. ] 

The aid-de-camp.—“So you don’t like 
people to be condemned, Mlle. Mi- 
quette.” 

M.—“No, I don’t think it’s the sort of 
thing to do.” 
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The aid-de-camp.—“But what if 
had nobody to defend you?” 

M.—“Then I’d defend myself!” 

The aid-de-camp.—“But perhaps you 
would not be able. There are bad peo- 
ple who, if they weren’t afraid of the 
big gentleman you dislike so much, 
might rob you-——” 

V.—[indifferently ]. 
steal.” 

The aid-de-camp.—“They 
der you-—” 

M.—“What would they do that for, 
when I’ve nothing for them to take?’ 

The aid-de-camp.—“But all murders 
are not done for the sake of robbery. 
Some are committed out of revenge.” 

M.—“But they wouldn’t want to be 
revenged on me! I never did any harm 
to anybody!” 

The aid-de-camp.—“What, never?” 

M.—[positively]. ‘“‘Never in my life! 
I'm provoking, perhaps, but I’m not 
hateful; not to animals, nor even to peo- 
ple! Are you hateful?’ 

The aid-de-camp.—‘Why 
think so——” 

M.—[her eyes still fastened on the 
Procuror]. “Why do you _ suppose 
papa invited that beast?’ 

The aid-de-camp.—“The 
seems to displease you.” 

V.—“Poor man indeed! A 
gobbles like that!’ 

The aid-de-camp.—‘He has to eat a 
because he is so big and 


you 


“I’ve nothing to 


might mur- 


no—I don’t 


poor man 


man who 


good deal, 
fat——” 
V.—“‘And he’s big and fat because he 
ents a good deal! I hate to see any one 
eat, don’t you? [She looks up and 
down the table.] But the general 
does not eat as disgustingly as he 


does.” 


Praying Soldiers.—The German sol- 
dier is supplied with a small devotional 
book in which are prayers for the dif- 
ferent circumstances in which the exi- 
gencies of the service may place him. 
No such provision has been made for 
our soldiers, and, as a consequence, 
some rather curious prayers have been 
offered up by them. 
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The aid-de-camp.—[ Afterobserving the 
Procuror, whose cheeks are distended, 
and who opens his mouth enormously. ] 
“Tt certainly is rather a _ frightful 
spectacle. {The Procuror swallows 
seven or eight chocolate-creams at a 
gulp.] I should think it would make 
him ill.” 

M.—‘Why?’ 

The aid-de-camp.—“Because it does 
make one ill to eat too much. Did no 
one ever tell you that, Mile. Miquette?” 

M.—“They never needed to. I'm not 
greedy.” [There is a movement, and 
the guests rise from table.] 

The aid-de-camp.—“May I 
my arm?” 

M.—“‘Oh, your arm! That is too 
ladyfied. They would make fun of me! 
You can have my hand. [She grasps 
his.] Ah! They're going to serve 
coffee on the terrace! Goody! goody!” 

The aid-de-camp.—“*“Why are you so 
overjoyed at that?’ 

M.—“Because I can run away, down 
the steps, and have some fun in the 
garden. And perhaps they will forget 
me, and I shall stay up very late.” 

The aid-de-camp.—“*Do you like sitting 
up late?” 

M.—“Oh, yes! I’m never sleepy. 
Good-by, Monsieur!” [She races the 
length of the terrace and disappears. ] 

The Abbé, reappearing, to the aid-de- 
camp.—“Do you know what has become 
of little Miquette, Monsieur? Her 
governess is looking for her, and I fan- 
cied I saw her with you.” 

The aid-de-camp.—[Catching a gleam 
in the darkness of something flying 
along at the foot of the terrace.] “I 
think she went back into the chateau, 
Monsieur Abbé!” “Gyr.” 


Translated for The Living Age. 


offer you 


Bishop Leslie, “the fighting bishop.” 
before a battle in Ireland prayed, “O 
God, for our unworthiness we are not 
fit to claim Thy help; but if we are bad 


our enemies are worse, and if Thou 
seest not meet to help us, we pray ‘hee 
help them not, but stand Thou neuter 
this day, and leave it to the arm of 
flesh.’—United Service Magazine. 








